Sales 
Emphasis! 


From the looks of things the broker 
will be a pretty popular fellow at the 
Convention this year. Most canners will 
want to do some serious talking about 
prospects and plans for sales this coming 
year, for most of them realize that the 
same old routine no longer fills the bill. 
At no other time has the sales problem 
been taken so seriously. 


The following statement from Charles 
O. Koller of the well known Pennsylvania 
firm of Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., we 
think, pretty well sums up the thinking 
of canners at this time. 


December 31, 1953 

“With some pessimism around at places, 
we fail to be swayed by it, and must say 
we are optimistic about 1954. We feel 
that production as a whole will not de- 
cline—costs of labor and material will no 
doubt increase slightly—prices should in- 
crease accordingly, but for some finished 
products competition will hold them down. 

“Competition will be plentiful and 
tough, which will cause the margin of 
profit to be very thin. For any business 
to operate on a profitable basis, means 
cutting costs some place. Volume must 
be maintained—or if possible—increased. 
Costs can be reduced by more efficient 
operation, thereby lowering overhead. 
There is also room for a reduction in the 
cost of distribution. 


“Selling will take plenty of thought and 
effort. Salesmanship and merchandising 
are a must if the canner does not want to 
operate at a loss.” 


This publication has a long record of 
encouraging attention to the sales prob- 
lem. It’s no secret that for the past two 
or three years this column has encour- 
aged an all-industry consumer advertising 
campaign. The committee appointed at 
last year’s Convention to investigate the 
possibilities of an association-sponsored 
promotional effort will report back at this 
year’s meeting. This column has no inside 
dope on what that committee will report, 
but it is bound to prove highly interesting. 

As mentioned before, and repeatedly in 
this column, it will also be interesting to 
note what, if anything, the Canners Asso- 
ciation does about the important Robin- 
son-Patman Act. Judging from the dead 
silence from this quarter these past sev- 
eral weeks when the issue has been fairly 
burning, it wouldn’t be exactly surprising 
if no official action were taken. That 
would be most unfortunate. 


CAN STRIKE—As we go to press it’s a 
pleasure to bring the news that the strike 

- against the Continental Can Company has 
been settled. It’s disappointing not to be 
able to bring the news that the American 
Can Company strike has alsq heen settled, 
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CONVENTION —One of the Canning Industry’s proudest boasts 

: has been, and continues to be that the price of 
BUSINESS canned foods to the consumer has been kept com- 
paratively low, even while the prices of other consumer items have 
been spiraling steadily upwards. In recent months, with canners’ 
costs rising alarmingly to a point where profits are the exception 
rather than the rule, there hasn’t been a great deal of pride or 
satisfaction in that accomplishment. No one knows better than the 
canner himself that canned foods are not luxury items, and that 
when prices get out of line, movement slows noticeably. Slow 
movement means less production and less production means higher 
costs. The answer to this dilemma is the $64 question facing the 
industry as canners prepare for another season. What’s the answer? 
That’s easy—easy to say this is—1. Keep those costs to an abso- 
lute minimum; 2—Sell, sell, sell and sell some more. But in this 
issue we’re doing a little more than saying. We’re bringing readers 
a feature article on cost reduction that describes an area, we 
believe, that has been more or less neglected by the average and 
smaller canner. Shall we say it’s a means of really getting serious 
about this business of cost reduction? 


And since this is a Convention “Pre-Vue” Issue, designed par- 
ticularly to help make the tour of Atlantic City more profitable, 
canners should not overlook the opportunity of spending every pos- 
sible moment in the Convention Hall. Think for a moment, here are 
gathered together the brains of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Business, people whose business it is to make more efficient and more 
economical equipment for canning factories; people who specialize 
in breeding better seed varieties for larger yields and higher 
quality ; specialists in food seasoning, and label design, lubrication, 
instrumentation, packages and closures, insurance, financing, and 
just about every other operation, service, or function needed by 
cannery management. At no other time, in no other place, are so 
many willing minds and hands available to you as a canner. So 
here is just one more opportunity to study, with the help of the 
experts, the cost reducing facilities available to you. 


By the same token, your sales experts, the brokers, will be in 
Atlantic City with you. And most canners will take advantage of 
the opportunity to talk over their sales plans with these gentlemen. 
Adding it all up, with three days of solid meetings, it looks like a 
busy week, indeed, for those who would get the most out of the 
Convention. Unless we miss our guess, canners will be more serious 
minded about convention business this time than for a number 
of years. 
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Hotels 


ATLANT ic ave . 


That Will 


House The Convention 


NCA MEETINGS—Traymore Hotel (18) 


CMSA EXHIBITION—Convention Hall 


NFBA MEETING—Convention Hall 


PRESERVERS MEETING—Chelsea Hotel (30) 


NCA and NFBA—The Ambassador (29). 


Preservers—The Chelsea (30). 


NCA HOTELS—The Traymore (18), the Shelburne (26), 
and the Ritz-Carlton (28). 


CMSA HOTELS—tThe Claridge (20), the President (32), the 
Morton (3), and the Crillon (22). 


NFBA HOTELS—The Chalfonte-Haddon Hall (8 & 9), the 
Dennis (25), the Marlborough-Blenheim (24), the Senator 
(10), the Seaside (4), and the Mayflower (11). 


CMSA and NFBA—The Madison (17) and Colton Manor (6). 


Chelsea 30 Marlborough-Blenheim 24 

Claridge 20 11 

Colton Manor 6 13 

Dennis 25 32 

Eastbourne 23 28 

Boscobel ....... 15 Senator ............ 10 
Breakers 1 16 26 
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DAILY CONVENTION 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 


2 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Labeling Technical Advisory Subcommittee, 
Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 

6:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. 
Hotel Traymore 


Home Keonomics Committee, Pine Room, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. 
Traymore 


Budget Committee, Club Room, Hotel 


12:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Administrative Council, Mandarin Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 


10 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A Board of Rose Room, Hotel 


Traymore 


Directors, 
12 m.—Luneheon Meeting, C.M.&S.A. Board of Directors, West Room, 
Claridge Hotel 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, N.C.A. 
Hote! Traymore 


Board of Directors, Rose Room, 


12:30 p.m.—Luncheon Meeting, N.C.A. Convention Rose 


Room, Hotel Traymore 


Committee, 


1:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. 
Pine Room, Hotel Traymcre 


Labeling Technical Advisory Committee, 


1:30 p.m.—General Session, National Preservers Chelsea 


Hotel 


Association, 


5 pm.—Meeting of N.C.A. Labeling Committee, 


Hotel Traymore 


Chippendale Room, 


Room, Claridge 
Presentation of first Annual Service Award 


5 p.m.—Annual Meeting of The Forty Niners, 
Hotel. 


6 p.m.—Cocktail Party for The Forty Niners, Park Lounge, Claridge 
Hotel 


6:30 p.m.—Dinner for State Secretaries, Mandarin Room, Hotel Tray- 
more 


7 p.m.—Dinner, N.C.A. Labeling Committee, 


more 


Pine Room, Hotel Tray- 


7:30 p.m.—Past Presidents Dinner, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, West Room, Claridge Hotel 


8 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, Chippendale Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 
9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Nominating Committee, Rose Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


9:30 a.m.—-Business Meeting (morning session) of National Food 


Brokers Association, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 
9:30 a.m.—Technical Session, National Preservers Assn., Chelsea Hotel 


10 a.m.—N.C.A. Annual Meeting (Opening Session), American Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


10 a.m.-5:30  p.m.—Canning Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall 


12:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Claims Committee, Pine Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


p.m.—N.C.A, Annual 
Hotel Traymore 


Meeting (Closing Session), 


American Room, 


p.m.—Business Meeting (afternoon session) of National Food Brokers 
Association, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 


p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Convention Hall 

p.m.—Old Guard Cocktail 
Claridge Hotel 

:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Committee and Technical 
Advisory Committee, Chippendale Room, Hotel Traymore 


Party, West Room and Park Lounge, 


a 


P.m.—Old Guard Buffet Supper, Trimble Hall, Claridge Hotel 


8 p.m.—N.C.A,. Research Advisory Council Smoker, Club Room, Hotel 
Traymore 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 24 


8:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Legislative Committee, Club Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


8:45 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting, United Products Co., Park Lounge, 
Hotel Claridge 
9 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, Sun Deck, Hotel 


Traymore 


9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, 
Traymore 


Rése Room, Hotel 


10:30 a.m.—Annual Meeting, Canning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, Room B, Convention Hall 
1-5 :30 p.m.—Canning Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Convention Hall 


2 p.m.—N.C.A. Marketing Session, American Room, Hotel Traymore 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference, Stratosphere Room, Hotel 
Traymore 

2 pm.—N.C.A. Raw 
Traymore 


Products Technical Session, Rose Room, Hotel 


5 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Convention Hall 


8:30 p.m.—An Evening of Music by Fred Waring, sponsored by the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, Warner Theater, Board- 
walk 


MONDAY, JANUARY 25 


a.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Technical 
Traymore 


Session, Rose Room, Hotel 


9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, American Room, Hotel 
Traymore 


10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.—Canning Machinery and Supplies 
tion Hall 


Exhibit, Conven- 


11 a.m.—N.C.A, Joint Laboratory and Raw Products Conference, Amer- 
ican Room, Hotel Traymore 


p.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, 


Room B, 
Hall 


Convention 


mw 


p.m.—N.C.A. Marketing Session, American Room, Hotel Traymore 
2 p.m.—Raw Products Conference, Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


4 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Fishery Products Committee, Pine Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


5 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Convention Hall 


7 p.m.—N.F.B.A. Annual Banquet, Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 


7:30 p.m.—Young Guard Banquet and Entertainment, American Room, 
Hotel Traymore 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 
9 a.m.—Meeting of Prune Juice Committee, Pine Room, Hotel Traymore 


10 a.m.-5:30 p.m.—Canning Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall 


12:15 p.m.—Luncheon, 
Room, Haddon Hall. 


Natural Meat Canners Association, Rutland 


5 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Convention Hall 


7:30 p.m.—Captain’s Dinner (dinner dance), sponsored by 
Machinery and Supplies Association, Chalfonte Hotel 


Canning 


9 p.m.—Shore Party, sponsored by Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Haddon Hall 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


10 a.m.-3:30 p.m.—Canning Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Conven- 
tion Hall 


3 p.m.—Drawings for attendance awards, Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association, Convention Hall a 
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CARLOS CAMPBELL, Secretary 
National Canners Association 
Washington, D. C. 


LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., President 
National Canners Association 
IHlinois Canning Co. 
Hoopeston, Ill. 


E. E. WILLKIE, Vice-President 


National Canners Association 
Pacific American Fisheries 


The Convention Programs 
Atlantic City N. J., January 23-27, 1954 


The formal program of the 47th Annual Convention of the 
National Canners Association covers a period of three days— 
Saturday, January 23 thru Monday, January 25. There are 12 
separate sessions, compared with 10 last year—two General 
Sessions, three Canning Problems Conferences, three Raw Prod- 
ucts Conferences one combination of the two, having to do with 
the legal end, one Fish Conference, and two Marketing Sessions. 
The General Sessions, or as they are termed this year, Annual 
Meeting Part 1, and Annual Meeting Part 2, will be held on 
Saturday beginning at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. respectively. 
There will, of course, be no conflicting meetings going on at 
this time. On Monday and Tuesday the canner will have to 
choose usually between attending a Raw Products Conference, 
Marketing Session, or a Canning Problems Conference, for 
generally speaking, they are scheduled at the same time, in the 
mornings and afternoons. This manner of scheduling works a 
hardship on many canners, but according to the programming 
experts, the majority of canners want it this way, so that they 
can spend a maximum amount of uninterrupted time in the 
Machinery Hall, and with their brokers. 

Of special significance in the program this year is the addi- 
tion of the two Marketing Sessions. That has been a long time 
coming, and in view of the special emphasis on sales at this 
time, is most appropriate. That the officials expect broad inter- 
est indicated by the fact that both of these sessions will be held 
in the American Room, the largest available in the hotel. In 
addition, one of the featured speakers a the Closing General 
Session will discuss a subject that has to do with the sales 
problem. Also, of course, the Brokers’ program will have much 
of interest, as usual, for the canner’s sales force. 


Canners should note particularly that Mrs. Hobby, Secretary 
of Health, Education & Welfare, will address the Opening Ses- 
sion, while Secretary of Agriculture Benson will talk at the 
Closing General Session. Also the address by Dr. Stara on 
Food Nutrition at the Opening Session should be extremely 
interesting. 

In a nut shell cannery boiler operation will be discussed at 
the first Canning Problems Conference on Sunday morning. At 
the second on Monday morning the speakers will discuss recent 
experiments in radiation sterilization, filling procedures for 
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acid canned foods and enzyme regeneration. At the third Ses- 
sion on Monday afternoon, there will be a panel discussion 
on filling operations. 

At the first Raw Products Conference on Sunday afternoon, 
there will be talks on a better quality red cherry pack, tomato 
grade relationship studies, harvesting freestone peaches, and 
maturity studies in the quality evaluation of peas. At the Mon- 
day morning’s Raw Products Session, there will be a panel dis- 
cussion on drosophila, and on Monday afternoon the subject 
will be “A new approach to spray coverage”. 

At the Joint Sessions Monday morning, Association Counsel 
will discuss pesticide legislation and current developments in 
food standards. 

The Fishery Products Conference on Sunday afternoon will 
have to do with fishery biology, or why certain fishes are becom- 
ing scarce in certain waters. 

NCA’s Dr. Stier has lined up an interesting program at the 
Marketing Sessions. On Sunday afternoon “Life” magazine will 
dramatize the major changes in the American market, analyz- 
ing their effect on the marketing of canned foods; a Dun & 
Bradstreet representative will discuss the business and economic 
outlook for 1954. The Session will conclude with an address on 
1954 canned foods procurement plans and requirements for the 
Armed Forces. On Monday afternoon a representative of an 
advertising agency will address the Marketing Session and 
effective merchandising will be discussed by a Safeway repre- 
sentative, and by Mr. J. B. Weix of the Oconomowoc Canning 
Company. 

The Brokers Session, scheduled for Saturday at Convention 
Hall, will have much to do, of course, with the Robinson-Patman 
Act. And incidentally, anyone free on Friday afternoon might 
do well to wander down to the Ambassador where the Whole- 
salers will discuss that subject. As usual, the Brokers, too, will 
have a panel session, two of them in fact, on brokers’ sales 
problems and relations, with the object of improving broker’ 
service. They’ll hear from their President, Counsel, and Senator 
Patman will be the featured speaker. 

The Preservers on Friday afternoon will hear about their 
Association’s publicity efforts, about sugar quotas, and on Satur- 


day morning, technical reports on color research and pectin 
standardization. 
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DR. E. J. CAMERON 


Director Research Laboratory 
National Canners Association 


WM. A. FREE, 
Hungerford Packing Co. 
Presiding: NCA Marketing Sessions 


CHARLES H. MAHONEY 


Director Raw Products Bureau 
National Canners Association 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 


10:00 A.MM.—ANNUAL MEETING, PART I 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding : LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., President, National Canners 
Association 

Invocation: Rev. HARRY R. PINE, St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Greetings: PRESIDENT RATZESBERGER 

Report of Committee on Nominations: HERBERT J. BARNES, 
Chairman 

Election of Officers 

Address: “Food and Your Health’—Dr. FREDERICK J. STARE, 


Professor of Nutrition, Schools of Medicine and Public Health, 
Harvard University 

Address: THE HONORABLE OVETA CULP Hopsy, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


2:00 P.M.—ANNUAL MEETING, PART II 
American Room, Hotel Traymore 

Presiding: LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., President, National Canners 
Association 

Report of Committee on Resolutions: 
man 

Installation of New Officers 

Address: “What the American Housewife Thinks of Canned 
Foods”—RAYMOND A. ROBINSON, Director of Research, Cro- 
well-Collier Publishing Company 

Address: THE HONORABLE EZRA TAFT BENSON, Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


HENRY P. TAYLOR, Chair- 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 24 


9:30 AAM.—CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: C. A. GREENLEAF, Washington Research Laboratory, 
National Canners Association 
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Symposium: “Cannery Boiler Operation” 

Discussion: “Effect on Containers of Boiler Water Carryover”— 
Discussion Leaders: A. E. MUDRA and RANDALL Royce, Re- 
search and Technical Dept., Continental Can Co. 

Discussion: “Water Treatment Methods”—CHARLES J. SCHAFER, 
W. H. and L. D. BETZ, chemical engineers 

Discussion: “Boiler Operation to Control Water Carryover”— 
F. L. BLUMENSHINE, California Packing Corporation 

Discussion: “Steam Requirements in Canning” — Discussion 
Leader: J. H. Bock, Research Dept., American Can Co. 

Address: “How the N.C.A. Research Laboratories Serve the 
Canning Industry”—E. J. CAMERON and J. R. Esty, Research 
Laboratories, N.C.A. 


2:00 P.M.—RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: CHARLES H. MAHONEY, Director, Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau, National Canners Association 

Address: “Better Quality Red Cherry Pack”—C. L. BEDFORD, 
Michigan Experiment Station. 

Address: “Tomato Grade Relationship Studies: New York, Ohio, 
Indiana”—NorRMAN C. HEALY, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Address: “Harvesting Freestone Peaches for Quality Pack”— 
C. L. BEDFORD, Michigan Experiment Station 

Address: “Maturity Studies and Quality Evaluation of Peas”— 
C. B. SAYRE, New York State Agriculture Experiment Station 


2:00 P.M.—FISHERY PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 
Stratosphere Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: ARTHUR H. MENDONCA, Chairman, Fishery Products 
Committee, National Canners Association 

Address: JOHN L. FARLEY, Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 

Address: (Title to be announced) 

Editors Note: At press time Charles R. Caen Director of the 
N.C.A. Fishery Products Division, had just returned from 
an F.A.O. meeting in Rome. His program, not yet complete, 
will be built around the theme “Fishery Biology”. 
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2:00 P.M.—MARKETING SESSION 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: Wm. A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing Co. 


Visual Presentation: “Your Customer Today’—Life Magazine, 
dramatizing major changes in the American market and 
analyzing their effect on marketing of canned foods 

Address: “The Business and Economic Outlook for 1954”— 
EDWIN B. GEORGE, Director, Department of Economics, Dun & 
Bradstreet 

Address: “1954 Canned Food Procurement Plans and Require- 
ments for the Armed Forces”—an authoritative statement on 
procurement plans of the Quartermaster 


| MONDAY, JANUARY 25 
9:00 AMM.—RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


Panel Discussion: “Current Research on Drosophila Control”— 
Discussion Leader: J. J. WILSON, H. J. HEINZ Co. 


Panel Members: B .B. PEPPER, New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion; L. P. DiITmMAN, Maryland Experiment Station; H. C. 
Mason, U. S. Department of Agriculture; E. A. MICHEL- 
BACHER, California Experiment Station 


9:30 A.M—CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: J. R. Esty, Western Branch Laboratory, National 
Canners’ Association 


Discussion: “Recent Experiments in Radiation Sterilization of 
Foods”—Discussion Leaders: G. B. PRATT and O. F. ECKLUND, 
Research and Technical Dept., American Can Co. 

Discussion: “Enzyme Regeneration in High Temperature—Short 
Time Sterilized Canned Foods’”—Discussion Leaders: R. B. 
GUYER and J. W. HOLMQUIST, Research Dept., Continental Can 
Co. 

Discussion: “Hot Fill Procedures for Acid Canned Foods”— 
Discussion Leader: C. P. COLLIER, Western Branch Labor- 
atory, National Canners Association 


11:00 A.M.—JOINT LABORATORY AND 
RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Address: “Pesticide Legislation” (tentative title)—J. HARRY 
COVINGTON, Office of Counsel, National Canners Association 


Address: “Current Developments in Food Standards Legislation” 
(tentative title)—speaker from Office of Counsel, National 
Canners Association 


1:30 P.M—MARKETING SESSION 


American Room, Hotel Traymore 


Presiding: Wm. A. Free, Sr., Hungerford Packing Co. 


Address: “The Coming Second Revolution in Food Marketing”— 
E. B. WEIss, Gray Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Address: “Effective Merchandising of Canned Foods—from the 
Point of View of the Retailer”’—SetH T. SHAW, Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Wash., D. C. 


Address: Effective Merchandising of Canned Foods—from the 
Point of View of the Canner”—J. B. WEIX, Oconomowoc Can- 
ning Company 
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2:00 P.M_—RAW PRODUCTS CONFERENCE 
Rose Room, Hotel Traymore 


Panel Discussion: “A New Approach to Spray Coverage: Equip- 
ment design, application methods, toxicant coverage, operating 
economy”—Discussion Leader: S. G. YOUNKIN, Campbell Soup 
Company 


Panel Members: (from various state experiment stations): 
L. P. Ditman, Md.; J. D. Wilson, Ohio; Frank J. Irons, 
U.S.D.A.; W. T. Schroeder, N. Y.; W. W. Gunkel, Cornell 


2:00 P.M. CANNING PROBLEMS CONFERENCE 
Room B, Convention Hall 


Panel Discussion: “Filling Operations in Canning” 


Discussion: “Filling Liquid Products” — (speakers to be 
announced) 
Discussion: “Filling Granular Products’—HaroLtp L. LINK, 


Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., and C. B. Way, Green 
Giant Co. 


Discussion: “Filling Semisolid Products”—Discussion Leaders: 
H. Ivor Epwarps, The Pfaudler Company, and W. A. BRITTIN, 
Beech-Nut Packing Company. 


CANNING MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASS’N. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 
THRU 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27 


10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. except Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. and 
Wednesday 10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
10:30a.m. Sunday, January 24, Room B, Convention Hall 


NATIONAL PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 


10:00 a.m.—Meeting of Officers and Executive Committee. 
1:30 pm.—GENERAL SESSION 
Address: BUELL H. BEpFoRD, President NPA. 
Address: Sugar Quotas, ERNEST H. Moore. 


Address: Merchandising. 
Report on Association’s Publicity Committee. 


Address: KENNETH A. HAMEL, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
5:00-7:00 p.m.—Annual Cocktail Party. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 23 


9:30 am.—TECHNICAL SESSION 
Address: A Report on Color Research Work, Dr. G. MAc- 
KINNEY AND THEO. CHICHESTER. 


Address: A Report on Pectin Standardization, L. EVERETT 
MESCHTER, Chairman, Pectin Standardization Committee, 
Institute of Food Technologists. 


Address: Research Developments of Interest to Preservers, 
Dr. K. A. FARRELL, QM Food & Container Institute. 
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E. NORTON REUSSWIG, Nat'l. Chairman 
National Food Brokers Association 


Lestrade Brothers 
New York City 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


WATSON B. ROGERS, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION 


Office—Room 34 Chalfonte Hotel (except Saturday when office 
will be closed and all business transferred to the Grand Ball- 
room, Convention Hall) 

Registration—Mezzanine, Chalfonte Hotel, Friday, Sunday and 
thereafter during business hours 

Banquet—Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall, Monday, January 
25, at 7:00 p.m. (Golden Anniversary Celebration). A gala 
entertainment program will be presented by CBS Radio Net- 
work and the Housewives Protective League production 


ANNUAL MEETING 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 23, 1954 


Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall, 9:30 a.m. 


Address: E, NoRTON REUSSWIG, National Chairman, NFBA 

Address: WATSON ROGERS, President, NFBA 

Address: THE HONORABLE WRIGHT PATMAN, Congressman from 
Texas 

Forum—Forward Thinking By Four Food Brokers 

1. Effective Techniques in Promotion and Merchandising of 
Advertised Brands—H. J. V. Brorsy, P. F. Pfeister Com- 
pany, Detroit 

2. How We Successfully Handle the Promotion of Non-Adver- 
tised Processed Foods—HArRRY L. Proctor, Paul Paver & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago 

3. How We Meet the Problem of Extra Cost of Retail Merchan- 
dising Expenses—JAMES A. WEAVER, James A. Weaver Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

4. What Can the Individual Food Broker Do to Justify Ade- 
quate Compensation?—S, V. JOHNSTON, S. V. Johnston Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 

Adjourn for Lunch 


CLOSING GENERAL SESSION 


Grand Ballroom, Convention Hall 
2:00 p.m.—Nominations and Election of Officers 


Resolutions 
Presentation of New CBS Sound-Slide Film on the Food Broker 
Address: F. Myers, NFBA Counsel 
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Forum—What the Streamlined Food Industry Expects of the 
Food Broker 


Principals 
HERBERT F, KRIMENDAHL, President, Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., 
“Speaking for Canners and Other Processors” 


PAUL S. WILLIS, President, Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., “Speaking for Grocery Manufacturers” 


Customers 


JOHN A. LOGAN, President, National Association of Food Chains, 
“Speaking for Food Chains” 


HAROLD O. SMITH, JR., Executive Vice President, U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, Inc., “Speaking for Wholesalers” 
Patsy D’AGOSTINO, Past President, National Assoiation of Re- 

tail Grocers, “Speaking for Independents” 


NATIONAL-AMERICAN WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Ambassador 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 
THRU 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 


Among the high spots of this Convention will be the pro and 
con discussion on the question “Should The Brokerage Clause 
(Section 2-C) of the Robinson-Patman Act be Amended?”. 
James A. Slocum, President of the newly formed Association 
of Independent Food Dealers of America (formed for the sole 
purpose of amending this section) will take the affirmative, 
while John C. Ensign, President of Sehon, Stevenson Company 
of Huntington, West Virginia, will take the negative. This 
discussion is tentatively set for Friday morning. 

On Friday afternoon, January 22, Clarence Francis, Chair- 
man of the Board of General Foods Corporation, is slated to 
address the wholesalers. There will be no Convention Sessions 
in the afternoon, this period being set aside so that wholesalers 
can visit the exhibitions in the Ambassador. 


OTHER MEETINGS 
See Daily Schedule of Events 
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MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES EXHIBITORS 


Company Exhibit Booth No. Company Exhibit Booth No. 
A-B-C Packaging Machine Corp. ...... Packaging Machinery .............. the 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. ...... Addressing & Dup. Equip. .... Huntley Manufacturing Co. .............. Canning Machinery........ ; & B-18 
Algene Marking Equipment Co. ........ Marking Equipment .............. Flavor Enhancers 
Aluminum Co. of Aluminum Closures. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. ........ Kettles, Containers, Cutlery ........ C-7 
AMEOFICAN CON CO. E-11 & D-14 International Min. & Chem. Corp. ....Flavor Enhancers’ B-33 
American Machinery Corp. Canning Machinery D-18 
Amerio Contact Plate Freezers, Inc. Contact Plate Freezing Equip ...A-13 
Ams Machine Co., Can Making Machinery .............. B-11 Kieckhefer Container Co. E-13 
Anchor Cap & Closure Corp. of Can. Caps, ClOSUTES .........ccccccseccesseeeeeeeees A-7 
Anchor Hocking Glass Caps, Closures, Glass A-7 

Angelus Sanitary Can Machine Co...Can Making Machinery . Langeenkamp Cor, FP. Canning A-24 
Armstrong Cork Co. Closures, B-7 Lee Metal Products Co., Ine. ............ ‘<ettles 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co. ..........““Cook Chex’’ Retort Tag .D-26 = Link-Belt Co. Factory Equipment 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc. . A-6 
Audubon Wire Cloth Corp. ...........00 Metal Conveyor Belts ............... A-17 

Michael-Leonard Co. B-5 
Co., “Canning Equipment “B-12 Mojonnier Bros. Co. ‘“illers, Evaporators B-35 
Berlin CHAPMAN CO. Canning Machinery. E-15 
Berry Canvas Goods, Ine. . .D-23 
Bliss Co., BE. W. ..Can Making Machinery ... _D-22 National Can Corp. > D-9 
Brooks Chemicals, Inc. ..C-26 National Container Corp. ... .-D-2 
Buflovak Equipment Div. B-31 New Jersey Machine Corp. . 
Labelers, D-10 & E-7 Northrup, King & Co. Seed 
Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. ..... Metal Conveyor Belts .. Ine. ..... C-10 
Canners Machinery, ......... “Canning Machinery... ois Glass 
Canning Machine Co. .-Conveyor Equip. ............ we 
Canning Trade, The.... Trade Paper seeeeneeeeseaseseteeeseesecaseneees Package Machinery Co. ........ccecccceeeeees Carton Former & Labeler .......... C-15 
Chain Belt Co. Pfaudler Co., The... Glass Lined Equip. ........ D-15 & C-16 
Cherry-Burrell COrp. Productive Equipment Corp. ............ Vibrating Screens B-26 
Clark Equipment Co. .........cceccceeeeeeeeeee Materials Handling Equip. ...... Stage 
Columbia Engineering Service Co. ....Magnetic Separators... Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., The.......... C-32 
Container Corp. of Boxes Vari. Speed Transmission .......... C-30 

Crites Moscow Growers, Inc. Rossotti Lithographing Corp. ............ 

CO. Salt Tablets, Dispensers ............ B-12 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. Adhesives ........ Sellers Injector Corp. Cleaning Equipment D-6 
Diagraph-Bradley, Inc. ..Stencilling Equipment Simplicity Engineering Co. ................ B-23 
Diversey Corp., The Sanitation Service Sinclair-Scott Co. Canning Machinery ........... 
Dixie-Way Machine Co. Canning Machinery .............. Standard Knapp Div, Labelers, Boxers, Sealers ............ E-6 
Dole Engineering Co., Engineering Service ... Stange Co.,. C-6 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. Field Warehousing ..... 
Canning Machinery ... Taylor Instrument Cos. Recording Instruments 

Economic Machinery Co. .............ce00008 Labelers .... .D-29 Towmotor Corp. Handling Equipment ... ae 
Electric Sorting Machine Co. ............ Photoelect. Sorting Equip. .......... C-28 Tri-Clover Machine Co. 
Elgin Manufacturing Co. D-28 Tygart Valley Glass Co. 
Ferguson Co, Union Bag & Paper Corp. Corrugated BOXE€S B-37 
Ferry-Morse Seed United Co., The Corn Canning Machinery... ..B-1 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co. Lubricants U. Ss. Bottlers Machinery Co. ... A-1 
“We Comminutors U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. .. Motors B-17 
Food Engineering Trade Paper ............. Stainless Steel Conv. Belts........ E-10 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. ..Canning Machinery . Urschel Laboratories, Ince. ................ Cutting Equipment ...............cc00 A-10 
Food Packer ............ 
Foxboro Co., The Temp. Rec. Instruments ............ D-17 Vaughn's Seed Co. Seed D-20 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co. Seed C-18 ‘ 
General Electric Co, Cathode Ray Sterilization.......... C-22 Walker-Wallace, Inc. Pasteurizers A-14 
Griffith Laboratories, The .. Seasonings D-25 Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. .. -Water Purification .........ccceeeees D-5 
Groen Manufacturing Co. .......cce Kettles A-12 Warner, Inc., Lansing B. ...... Pi 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co. 

Waukesha Foundry Co. ....... Castings, Pumps ... 

opper rass Works...... - ite Cap Co. Caps, Sealers 

HazZel-Atlas Glass Co. Caps, Glass D-3 Woodruff & Sons, Inc., F. H. ...........Seed 
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ENJOY A MORE PROFITABLE 
OPERATION FROM NOW ON 


We'll SHOW YOU HOW at the 


Robins Exhibit at Atlantic City—BoothNo.A-5 


‘Every Robins representative at the Canning 
Industry’s ‘“Show of Shows’ will be capable of 
doing three things for you: 


1 Advising you of the most practical way to over- 
come many general and specific problems 


Demonstrating all the Robins Machines on 
2 exhibition 


Explaining all the advantages of Robins Machines 
3 not on exhibition 


These experienced men are at your 
service—at the ‘‘Show of Shows’’— 
and—the year ’round. They’ve helped 
others to better profits by showing 
them how to increase production, 
reduce labor costs, lower spoilage, cut 
maintenance . . . Perhaps they can 
help you too! 


THESE ROBINS MACHINES WILL BE ON EXHIBITION... 


Robins Rotary Washer 


Want information on these machines before you go to Atlantic 
City? Write direct . . . descriptive literature is available. 


i 


Robins Fuliy Automatic Pickle Feeder 


See You At 
Booth No. A-5 


AKRobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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W. D. LEWIS, Secretary 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


HAL W. JOHNSTON, President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


E. N. FUNKHOUSER Vice-President 


Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Corp. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


This is the “on” year for the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Ex- 
hibition. By that we mean that the 
vast, pillarless, expansive Conven- 
tion Hall in Atlantic City affords 
the Machinery and Supply Men 
almost unlimited space for display- 
ing their equipment. Canners, then, 
can expect a full dress perform- 
ance, truly a “Show of Shows”. 
There are 136 exhibitors in all, 
very close to the all-time record of 
140. 


Canners will need little encour- 
agement to spend as much time as 
possible in this huge shopping cen- 
ter, for here will be found not the 
ordinary sales clerk, but trained 
technicians and executives, capable 
of providing the answer for just 
about every problem that has to 
do with equipment, supplies and 
the various services that are an 
integral part of the canning indus- 
try. Many attractive door prizes 
will be given out every day, but 
valuable as these may be, the 
chances are canners will value 
more highly the opportunity pro- 
vided here to talk over their prob- 
lems with the experts. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


A GUIDE TO THE EXHIBITS 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


Here in this one great hall, it’s 
a simple matter to find the address 
of a particular exhibitor. There are 
five aisles or streets, lettered from 
A to E from the left wall as the 
visitor enters the exhibition hall. 
The booths are numbered in 1, 3, 5 
—2, 4, 6 order from the entrance 
to the stage at the rear of the hall, 
with the odd numbers on the left of 
aisle, and the even numbers on the 
right facing the stage. 


For many, many years now The 
Canning Trade has provided read- 
ers with a pre-view of the big show. 
Every exhibitor is included in the 
following listings, which are in al- 
phabetical order. In preparing this 
list this publication wrote each ex- 
hibitor two separte letter asking 
for information about their exhibit. 
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Some few did not answer. Because 
we hesitate to guess at this import- 
ant information, there is no de- 
scription of their exhibit, although 
they are listed in their proper 
alphabetical sequence. 


DOOR AWARDS 


One each of the following every day— 

A round-trip vacation flight for two 
people to San Juan, Puerto Rico, along 
with a week’s accomodations at the fam- 
ous Caribe Hilton Hotel and complete 
sight-seeing tours of the Island. 


The top award winners will be flown 
from New York or Miami to San Juan 
by Eastern Air Lines’ giant four-engine 
Constellation. The fabulous Caribe Hil- 
ton, with its bath, shower, and radio in 
every room, its swank dining room, will 
be the winners’ headquarters during 
their week’s stay. Trips around the 
Island will be under the direction of the 
Puerto Rican Tourist Bureau. 


Also one of each of the following will 
be presented daily during the five days 
of the exhibit: G. E. Automatic Irons, 
Remington “60” Deluxe Shavers, Super 
Deluxe Toastmasters, Sunbeam Mix- 
masters, Zenith Clock Radios, Kodak 
Signet 35 mm Cameras, Smith Corona 
Portable Typewriters, Men’s Two Suiters, 
and Men’s Pullman Cases. 


Drawings for attendance awards will 
be held at the Exhibit Hall on Saturday 
through Tuesday, January 23 through 
26, at 5:00 P.M., and on Wednesday, 
January 27, at 3 P.M. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


A-B-C PACKING MCH. CORP........... Cc-19 


EXHIBITING—An A-B-C Short Auto- 
matic Top and Bottom Case Sealer, and 
the A-B-C Junior Semi-Automatic Top 
and Bottom Case Sealer. The latter is 
equipped with collapsable lugs, making it 
impossible to jam a case in the unit, ac- 
cording to a company spokesman. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President Morris P. 
Neal, V.P. Omer A. Rupp, K. J. Kortre- 
lesy, Perry Zenlea, Francis Dealy, and 
Herman F. Seel. 


ACME STEEL C-27 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating Car- 
ton Stitching Equipment, and Flat Steel 
Strapping Tools and Equipment. The 
Stitching Wire Department will feature 
three Acme Steel Silverstitchers; an 
Electro-Power Post-Type; a Dual-Stitch- 
Head Post-Type; and a Standard 12” 
Post-Type. All three machines will be 
equipped for the new cost saving Arcuate 
method. The Strapping Department will 


feature the new Acme Steel F1 Strap-: 


ping Machine, and an E10B1 Conveyor 
Strapping Unit. 


IN ATTENDANCE—John H. Prout, 
Sales Manager; J. F. Fiore, R. N. Ren- 
shaw, N. J. Lynch, W. S. Mignin, and 
C. R. Lammers. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH ...... C-29 


EXHIBITING — The Multigraph Model 
250 in operation automatically imprinting 
can labels. The Addressograph Model 
1970, demonstrating how canners can do 
their own direct mail work. The new 
Multigraph Pre-Sensitized Master, actu- 
ally producing copy. All of these ma- 
chines, and others, produced by the firm, 
are designed to reduce costs and speed 
paper work procedures. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs F. C. Ack- 
erman and E. W. Mackey from the home 
office in Cleveland. Also sales and service 
personnel from Philadelphia, Newark and 
Wilmington. 


ALGENE MARKING EQUIP. CO........... D-4 


EXHIBITING—Algene Roller Printers, 
Conveyors Markers, Continuous Coders, 
and a special unit for coding tops of cans 
or bottles. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA............ Cc-3 


EXHIBITING — Featuring Alcoa’s Hy- 
Top Catsup Closure, with an 8-head R. B. 
Hy-Top Sealing Machine in action. This 
machine has been operated in production 
at 400 bottles per minute. In addition 
Alcoa will have minor displays on other 
closures that are being used in the field. 
In the center of the booth will be a 
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replica of a television set on which will 
be shown a short movie of the Del Monte 
catsup line in action. This has been used 
on Edward R. Murrow’s Alcoa program 
“See It Now”. 


IN ATTENDANCE —C. Christy Jones, 
Closure Division Sales Manager; D. O. 
Rowley, Richmond, Indiana; Andrew G. 
Osborne, Richmond, Indiana; Donald 
Thompson, Pittsburgh; and other repre- 
sentatives from the sales, public re- 
lations and advertising staffs. 


ALUMINUM COOK. UTEN. CO........... C-7 


EXHIBITING—Aluminum Alloy Uten- 
sils and Equipment. 


AMERICAN CAN CO........... E-11 & D-14 


Hospitality booth. Executive, tech- 
nical and sales personnel from all parts 
of the country available for consultation. 


| 


FMC 15 Valve Fil-Mor Filler 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CORP......... D-18 


EXHIBITING — The PacRite Harry 
Ayars Can Filler. 


AMERIO CONT. PLATE FREEZERS....A-13 


MAX AMS MACHINE CO...............006+ B-11 


EXHIBITING—A new high speed auto- 
matic body maker, capable of producing 
cans at a speed of approximately 400 per 
minute. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs Max Ams, 
Charles Ams, W. Diezel, G. Horvath, Jr., 
L. Raffauf, and John Hammond, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


ANCHOR HOCKING A-7 


EXHIBITING—Featuring and introduc- 
ing the Anchorvac Dualseal Catsup Cap, 
a new closure for the vacuum sealing of 
catsup packages. It is claimed that this 
new closure provides a triple seal of the 
glass bottle finish and is the most effec- 
tive devised to date in preventing cap 
corrosion and catsup discoloration. An 
Anchor Steriseal Catsup Cap Sealing 
Machine will be operating in the booth 
applying the new cap. 


In addition there will be shown a com- 
plete line of Anchor Glass Standard Con- 
tainers in representative capacities and 
finishes, and sealed with Anchor Caps. 
Also there will be shown a group of pri- 
vately decorated Anchorcaps to demon- 
strate how glass packers are dressing up 
their packages, giving them individuality 
and added sales and advertising appeal. 


HOSPITALITY HEADQUARTERS — 
Room 217 The Claridge, and for the 
Canadian Division, Room 1820 the 
Claridge. Open house each evening. Cus- 
tomers and friends cordially invited. 


ANGELUS SAN. CAN MACH............. A-15 


EXHIBITING — The Model 40P-MSLF, 
Medium Speed Can Closing Machine for 
all canning operations; the Model 60-L, 
Can Manufacturers’ Seamer for general 
can manufacturing use, ideal for those 
ecanners thinking of making their own 
cans. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs E. O. 
Lowell, General Manager; George G. 
Koeberle, Chief Engineer; William B. 
Peterson, Jr., Design Engineer; and Roy 
V. Potter, Customer’s Service Manager. 


ARMSTRONG CORK B-7 


EXHIBITING—The largest bottle ever 
blown by hand—Blown in 1898 at their 
Millville, New Jersey plant. The histori- 
cal giant will be the highlight of a dis- 
play of Nineteenth Century hand-blown 
bottles. Conventioneers will be asked to 
judge its contents. In contrast to the 
ancient line, Armstrong’s modern line of 
glass tumblers, containers, metal caps 
and embossed corks will be shown. 


IN ATTENDANCE —From the Glass 
and Closure Division at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, J. C. Feagley, Vice-President 
and General Manager; R. H. Hetzel, 
General Sales Manager; V. A. Game, 
Manager Metal & Molded Cap Sales; and 
P. S. Holmquest, Manager Glass Con- 
tainer Sales. Also Messrs R. M. Ulmer, 
Dunkirk, Ind.; Bryan Black, Jr., Balti- 
more, Md.; Gerald C. Coleman, Boston; 
Robert W. Mattern, Chicago, Austin M. 
Browne, Detroit; Albert M. Cavin, 
Detroit; Kilbourn Gordon, Jr., New York 
City; T. E. Neale, Indianapolis; G. F. 
Esslinger, Philadelphia; and W. D. 
Presson, Rochester. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CHICAGO, 


ORLANDO, 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


ASEPTIC THERMO IND. CO............. D-26 


This is the first time this firm has ex- 
hibited at a CMSA Show. Personnel will 
be in attendance to explain the advan- 
tages of the “Cook-Chex” Retort Tags, 
which have become popular in many 
areas of the canning industry. The Tags 
set for a particular time and tempera- 
ture combination are attached to the 
basket before cooking. They may be set 
for almost any time and temperature 
combination. A glance at the tags when 
the basket is removed from the retort 
tells the operator whether or not the 
desired cook has been attained. They are 
set to change. color when this has been 
accomplished. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERG.............. A-6 


Specialists in breeding and growing can- 
ners’ seeds and working hand in glove 
with canners ever since processing be- 
came an industry, this firm’s booth is 
always one of the busiest in the exhibi- 
tion hall. Executive and sales personnel 
will be on hand and pleased to consult 
with processors on varieties new and old 
and how to make the best use of them. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Bryan, Merritt and 
Donald Clark, F. L. Winter, Carl Tapper- 
son, Allen Bomm, W. F. Hargrave, R. W. 
(Woody) Richardson, Ralph Richards, 
David Scull, and G. W. Scott. 


No. 401 Lima-Hamilton Duplex Gang 
Trimmer and Slitter 


AUDUBON WIRE CLOTH CORP......... A-17 


EXHIBITNG—Various types of Audubon 
Flexible Metalwove Conveyor Belting 
used in the canning and freezing indus- 
tries. The firm will feature a new belt- 
ing “SPD”, a Flexible Metalwove Con- 
veyor Belt of positive drive. 


IN ATTENDANCE—W. E. Hare of 
Cincinnati; J. G. McGinnis, Engineer; 
Otto Sherfel, Superintendent; M. S. 
Dennett, Detroit; S. S. Rand, New Eng- 
land Representative; and R. J. Guba, 
General Manager. 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON ........... A-26 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating the 
No. 401 Hamilton Scroll Shear, which 
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Asgrow Golden 
A new hybrid with long ears that give 


an exceptionally high cut-off of narrow 
kernels. 


can handle 25 to 36 in. square sheets at 
125 strokes per minute. This machine 
will be operating but not actually stamp- 
ing; the No. 401 Hamilton Duplex Gang 
Trimmer and Slitter will be shown oper- 
ating and slitting sheets up to 36 in. 
square at the rate of 70 sheets per 
minute. 


IN ATTENDANCE—General Sales Man- 
ager George H. Lynn; Assistant General 
Sales Manager Robert S. Henninger; 
Sales Manager Robert T. Adams; Sales 
Representatives Roger LaCrosse of Chi- 
cago, and John A. Woodrey of Hamilton. 


Engineers Joseph Medford and Homer .: 


Carter both of Hamilton, Ohio. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY.............. A-22 


EXHIBITING—An aerial view’ of the 
Munice, Indiana operation and samples 
of jars and bottles of all different sizes 
and descriptions for the canning industry. 


IN ATTENDANCE—E. F. Ball, J. W. 
Fisher, K. M. Hay, E. E. Ester, F. H. 
Dellwo, C. R. Warren, W. D. Wray, S. R. 
Bowman, K. K. LeMay and D. V. Graham. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26-—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


THE BARKER CO. E-12 


Hospitality booth with personnel in 
attendance for consultation. 
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W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO...............A-8 


Hospitality booth with personnel in 
attendance to explain the Martin Aseptic 
Process. 


BARRY-WEHMILLER MCHY. CO......... A-9 


EXHIBITING—a Vortex Food Processor 
demonstrating the B-W Walking Beam 
Conveyor, the Vortex Spray System, 
simulating a pickle pasteurizing opera- 
tion. The firm will also show an Adjust- 
able Can Marker to mark up to No. 10 
cans, 


IN ATTENDANCE—E. King Graves, 
Vincent Anania, Paul H. Spelbrink, 
William Kiefaber, Joe S. Laurie, and 
Boris Miller. 


BASIC VEG. C-24 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of dry 
onion and garlic. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Jim Benzies from 
the Midwest; and John Butler from the 
East Coast; and Bob Sparling and Frank 
Colvan from the West Coast. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN E-15 


EXHIBITING—For the first time at a 
canners’ show the new Berlin Chapman 
Rod Reel, which is actually a dewatering 
reel. The Reel is self cleaning and so 


Berlin-Chapman Shaker Grader 


designed that it practically eliminates 
all carryover of water entering with the 
product. Also a new Shaker Grader, 
which is a compact unit with high capac- 
ity and furnishing accuracy of grade. It 
is simple to operate and occupies a mini- 
mum of space. The operator can change 
screens in from 5 to 10 minutes without 
lifting them over, It is made with stand- 
ard 4 decks, furnishing 4 grade sizes, 
but is also available in 5 deck units. It 
can be used for grading peas, lima beans, 
sliced beets, and other vegetables. 


IN ATTENDANCE—J. C. Miller, John 
B. Gillett, W. T. Howeth, Ed Jezwinski, 
Don W. Anway, Peter D. Bowley, and 
Roy C. Duncan, 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


BERRY CANVAS D-23 


EXHIBITING—And featuring a brand 
new 1954 “split type” quick change Viner 
Apron, Jack Karnell, head of the firm, 
advises that the 1954 model offers many 
advantages over the old. The firm will 
also display its complete line of endless 
Viner Aprons, Underearriers and Cur- 
tains for 1954, 


For the first time in any show, Berry 
Canvas Goods will display Agava pro- 
ducts. Agava products are collodial or- 
ganic compounds that work by mechani- 
cal rather than chemical means, and are 
used for many purposes in the canning 
plant. They are used in boiler water 
treatment for the prevention of scale and 
removal of old scale, for the prevention 
of rust and corrosion, the elimination of 
oily film, act as a water softener, and aid 
septic tank action. Berry Canvas Goods, 
who have recently been appointed North- 
eastern Representatives for the firm will 
handle the distribution to the canning 
industry on a national basis. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Jack Karnell, Wal- 
ter Hunt, Bill Packard, A. Van Riper, 
and from the Agava Company, President 
Claude Spray. 


HEADQUARTERS — Room 303, The 
Claridge Hotel. 


Burt High Speed Case Packer 


EXHIBITING—A new Strip Feed Press 
equipped with a new double curler for 
sanitary can ends. Also a complete 
photograph mural display of the firm’s 
various machines for automatic and semi- 
autimatic can and container making. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President Howard 
U. Herrick, Sales Manager Roland H. 
Johnson of the Can Machinery Division, 
and a group of Bliss sales and engineer- 
ing executives. 


BROOKS CHEMICALS. INC................. C-25 


EXHIBITING — Industrial odor control 
agents for the canning industry. Also 
featuring demonstration of enzyme mix- 
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tures, concerning which there are many 
misconceptions. Technical men will be 
available to explain the advantages and 
the disadvantages of these mixtures. The 
firm will also demonstrate a new insect- 
icide fogging machine and new insect- 
ticidal and larvacidal formulations. 


IN ATTENDANCE—F. J. Mack, Sales 
Manager; G. D. Lancaster, Chief Chem- 
ist; W. P. Koenig, Midwest Represent- 
ative; and W. J. Divito, Tri-State Re- 
presentative. 


BUFLOVAK B-31 


Manufacturers of Low Temperature 
Evaporators. Hospitality booth. Person- 
nel in attendance for consultation. 


BURT MACHINE CO................. D-10 & E-7 


EXHIBITING—Their 1954 Wide Range 
Model AUS-Non-Stop Labeler, featuring 
the Non-Stop Dual Label Feed that per- 
mits uninterrupted service during opera- 
tion, eliminating shut downs for replace- 
ment of labels. Also the 1954 Multiple 
Diameter Model PCD High Speed Case 
Packer. It fills a two layer case with 
each plunger stroke. In addition the firm 
will show the Model PCE Multiple Di- 
ameter Case Packer. 


IN ATTENDANCE—President John L. 
Whitehurst; General Manager Harry A. 
Miller; and the following representa- 
tives: Walter F. Kruse, Dick Rieland, 
Max Stuart, Alex Donald, George Haskel, 
R. Larry Rogers, Jr., Dewey Duhart, 
Tom McLay, Al Hornney, Sterling 
Gruedel, Michael M. Young, Leonard 
Gank, and J. Leon Whitehurst. 


CALVERT LITHO. D-8 


Hospitality booth. Personnel in at- 
tendance for consultation. 


CAMBRIDGE WIRE CLOTH CO........... E-16 


EXHIBITING—Cambridge Woven Wire 
Processing and Conveyor Belts, used ex- 
tensively in the canning industry on 
washers, blanchers, coolers, inspection 
lines, crate loaders, etc. These belts of- 
fer six special features: free circulation, 
no odors, flash drainage, no seams, no 
sharp edges, heatproof, and coldproof, 
all important to the canner, Also exhi- 
biting Cambridge Industrial Wire Cloth, 
used for straining, sizing, grading and 
filtering. The firm will also show special 
metal crates, trays, baskets, and “Grip- 
per” Slings, for low cost handling of 
heavy, bulky loads. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President E. N. 
Evans; Executive Vice-President F. L. 
Hooper; J. F. Reid; O. P. Ross; H. E. 
Pink; Advertising Manager E. N. Adams; 
and W. I. Pink. 
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THE CANNER PUB. c-1 


IN ATTENDANCE—Personnel to pro- 
vide the details of circulation, advertis- 
ing and editorial coverage of “The 
Canner”, 


CANNERS MCHY., E-5 


Hospitality booth for Canadian customers 
and friends, Personnel will be prepared 
to demonstrate the advantages of such 
well knwon lines as A-B-C packaging 
Machine Company Sealers, Burt Labelers 
and Packers, and the well known Lang- 
senkamp line of juice machinery, to- 
gether with illustrations of complete pea, 
bean, corn and tomato lines. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President J. B. 
Doyle, and General Manager W. S. 
Bryan. 


THE CANNING C-2 


EXHIBITING—Copies of its weekly 
trade publication “The Canning Trade”; 
also “A Complete Course in Canning”, 
and the “Canning Trade Almanac”, 


IN ATTENDANCE — Business and Ad- 
vertising Manager Arthur J. Judge; 
Circulation Manager Arthur I. Judge, 
II; and Editor Ed Judge. 


HEADQUARTERS—Room 121 Claridge 
Hotel; also 273 Morton Hotel. 


PATENT 2464628 


CESCO Sanitary Magnetic Trap 


CHAIN BELT CO...............004 B-16 & C-11 


EXHIBITING—The Agi-tort Sterilizer, 
a Can Cleaner and Drier, a Table Top 
Conveyor, a Shafer Bent Shaft Display, 
and Cresent Chains, all of these in oper- 
ation. Not in operation will be the Micro- 
Film Deaerator and a Baldwin-Rex Hand 
Cranked Chain Table. In the background 
a large map of the U. S. showing plants, 
warehouses, district sales offices and in- 
dustrial distributors, and blow-up photos 
showing products of the firm, 


IN ATTENDANCE —G. H. Pfeifer, S. 
Kurtz, J. Thuerman, H. Tennes, G. 
Schuelke, R. Poisson, G. K. Viall, W. 
Conley, P. Stienke, L. Kaap, J. Russell, 
A. C, Lind, and D. Schott. 
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Mystery 


in this Case! 


There’s never a doubt about the quality of the 
O38 pack, if the case is marked “Schuckl & Co., Inc.” 


Quality packs from Schuckl have been the success story of many of 
the best-selling labels in the country. 


Schuckl’s modern 30-acre plant, in the heart of famous Santa Clara 


. Valley, receives the finest of its fruits and vegetables— packs them \ SN 
with skill and care. 


F Depend on Schuckl for top quality, expertly packed to your own 
exacting standards. 


SCHUCKL & INC. 


SUNNYVALE, CALLE a 


Finest Quality Packs of: CHERRIES » APRICOTS + PEACHES + PEARS + FRUIT COCKTAIL + FRUITS FOR SALAD + SPINACH 
ASPARAGUS + TOMATOES + TOMATO PASTE AND OTHER TOMATO PRODUCTS, AND RANCHO SOUPS 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


CHERRY-BURRELL E-17 


EXHIBITING — Stainless Steel Tubing, 
Valves, and Fittings; Waukesha Stain- 
less Steel Positive-type Pump; ten-gallon 
Stainless Steel can; 300 gallon Stain- 
less Steel Pressure Cooker; “Superhomo” 
Homogenizer; Cleanup Circulating Unit 
for use with cleaned-in-place lines; Flex- 
flo Centrifugal Stainless Steel Pump; 
“Superplate” Plate-type Heat Exchan- 
ger; and the Bestov Can Rinser for cans, 
mixing bowls, etc. 


IN ATTENDANCE—H. W. Cheney, D. 
T. Fitzmaurice, Carl Christenson, W. J. 
Marier, L. P. Martens, J. J. Murphy, J. A. 
Wildermuth, W. Pokorny, G. E. Speicher, 
W. H. Klotz, and E. A. Hurlock. 


CHISHOLM-RYDER A-3 


EXHIBITING — Among the many and 
varied types of food processing equip- 
ment to be shown will be the Model F 
Bean Snipper with the new oscillating 
knives which insure an even better qual- 
ity product; a new Chopper-Pump which 
requires much less floor space and is 
equipped with sectional removable grids; 
a new CRCO-Fox Can Straightener; a 
new Feeder for Labelers, handling single 
tiers; a four-pocket Filler for peas, limas, 
corn, pork and beans, and other products; 
the first showing of the three-inch Hy- 


dro Pumping Unit complete with its’ 


pump, dewatering reel, washer and scav- 
enger reel. The new CRCO-New Way 
Carton Gluer and Sealer will also be 
shown and demonstrated for the first 
time. 


IN ATTENDANCE — M. C. Llop, Presi- 
dent; Burton E. Brewer, Vice-President 
and Sales Manager; Earl McKinley, 
Assistant Sales Manager; W. I. Carlson, 
Chief Engineer; and the following dis- 
trict sales representatives: William 
Hughes, West North Central; Elmer 
Huth, Central; Jack Hird, New York; 
Larry Selleck, New England; Don Os- 
born, Southwest Central; Jack Louder- 
man, Metropolitan Chicago; James Q. 
Leavitt, Art Kearns, Northwest, Inter- 
mountain and Western Canada; John 
Leavitt, California; E. J. Abendschein, 
Manager of Chisholm-Ryder Company of 
Pennsylvania; A. K. Robins & Co., Tri- 
States. 


CAT. B-14 


The Nation’s largest industrial financing 
firm, will have executives in attendance 
at the booth to answer questions on in- 
stalment financing of machinery and 
equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President S. D. 
Maddock; Vice-Presidents R. S. Murphy 
and E. T. Neville; and Assistant Vice- 
Presidents D, ©, Brown and C, E. 


_Trudeau, 
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CRCO 4 Pocket #10 Universal Filler 


CLARK EQUIPMENT Stage 


EXHIBITING—Modern Materials Han- 
dling Equipment in action. Moving, lift- 
ing and stacking material commonly 
found in the canning industry. 


COLUMBIA ENGINEERING SERV....... B-22 


EXHIBITING—The new improved “Ces- 
co” Sanitary Magnetic Trap and Sanitary 
Magnetic Plate, to emphasize how mag- 
netic protection can cut costs by de- 
creasing the amount of down time and 
loss of production due to a piece of fer- 
rous metal such as nails, wire, etc., which 
injure processing machinery. Cesco Sani- 
tary Magnetic Traps and Plates can 
greatly reduce these losses. 


CONTAINER CORP. OF AMER........... B-27 


EXHIBITING — Corrugated and solid 
fibre Shipping Containers for canned 
products. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO....... B-21 & A-16 


A spacious, well arranged lounge 
where canners may relax, meet friends 
and talk over can problems. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A large delegation 
of executives from sales, production and 
research from all parts of the country. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO............. B-10 


Hospitality area with executive, sales 
and technical personnel in attendance to 
explain the advantages of Corn Sugars 
and Syrups. 


B-9 


EXHIBITING — Color photographs of 
several new vegetables varieties capable 
of increasing both the pleasure and the 
profit of growing canning crops. Trial 
and technical information on these out- 
standing new vegetables will be available 
at the booth. The exhibit will also in- 
clude vegetable seeds packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed tin cans, which protect the 
seed against any sort of physical injury 
and can preserve the germination for a 
remarkably long time. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Not advised, but 
undoubtedly President Earl Page, Clif- 
ford Corneli, Bob Kramer, Joe Burger, 
and others, 


CRITES MOSCOW GROWERB................ c-5 


No exhibit, as such, says Irv Courtice, 
but a place to meet friends and custo- 
mers, and consult with them regarding 
seed requirements. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Manager W. H. 
Petersen; Sales Manager Irving J. Cour- 
tice; Eastern Representative Harry G. 
Neumann. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL 
& CROWN CAN A-11 


EXHIBITING — The latest improved 
CEM Lug Capper with representative 
products sealed with this machine. A 
large delegation of Can Co. and Seal Co. 
executives from sales, research and pro- 
duction will be in attendance to welcome 
and consult with customers. 


EXHIBITING—A highly effective, Water 
Repellent Preservative for wooden boxes, 
crates, baskets, pallets, and other wood 
articles used in the food industry. 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEM. CO............. B-19 


Hospitality booth with executive, sales 
and production personnel in attendance 
to explain the advantages of Dewey & 
Almy Sealing Compounds. E. N. “Funk” 
Funkhouser, Vice-President of Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, is a 
member of this firm, 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY B-29 


EXHIBITING—a complete line of stencil 
cutting machines, stencil board, ink 
brushes, label gummers, carton printers 
and wire stitchers. Featured will be the 
Young Carton Printer, especially de- 
signed for the food canners to print can- 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


ned foods cases attractively and legibly. 
Also will be shown the Young Conqueror 
Wire Stitcher, with the electrically act- 
uated post, automatic brake, control unit 
and ball bearings. 


Featuring Diversol, a_ bactericide-disin- 
fectant; Diversey Insecticides; and a 
complete line of products and equipment 
for complete canning plant sanitation. 


IN ATTENDANCE—H. A. Reiger, Man- 
ager of the Canning Department; C. F. 
Burke and E. C, Robinson. 


DIXIE-WAY MACH. E-19 


Manufacturers of a large line of can- 
ning machinery and equipment. Repre- 
sentatives will be on hand to tell canners 
about Fillers, Labelers, Lye Peelers, 
Scalders, Syrupers and Briners, Retorts, 
Washers, Blanchers, Unscramblers, Case 
Packers and Sealers, Cookers and 
Coolers. Of special interest to canners 
in this booth will be the Rotary Hand 
Pack Filler, which eliminates product 
loss and is completely sanitary. 


DOLE ENGINEERING A-8 
See W. F. & John Barnes Company. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE..B-38 


Hospitality area with personnel in 
attendance to explain the advantages of 
field warehousing. 


DUDLEY MACHINERY CO................. E-14 


EXHIBITING — Heavy machinery to 
handle fresh and processed foods, fibre 
glass molded machinery parts, plastic 
tank linings and protective coatings, and 
Can Handling Equipment. 


ECONOMIC MCHY. D-29 


EXHIBITING—And demonstrating the 
World Automatic Cellulose Banding Ma- 
chine, offering a means of applying 
cellulose bands automatically, thereby 
replacing hand labor. A display of rep- 
resentative labeled bottles will illustrate 
the flexibility and versatility of this 
labeling equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE—G. L. N. Meyer, Jr., 
J. F. Parsons, W. J. Mahota, Jr., R. D. 
Carpenter, J H. Maloney, D M. Sisson, 
and A. Terrien. 


HEADQUARTERS—Claridge Hotel. 


ELECTRIC SORTING MACH................. C-28 


EXHIBITING — A portable demonstra- 
tion unit of the fully automatic sorting 
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“The Young Carton Printer” exhibited by 
Diagraph Bradley 


machine. Also the stainless steel fresh 
products Pneumatic Separator for the 
processor of fresh lima beans, peas, 
blackeye and Crowder peas, blueberries, 
diced vegetables, whole kernel corn and 
soaked bearts. This machine, which is 
finding widespread use in the canning 
and freezing industry, will be in oper- 
ation at the show. 


EXHIBITING—The Elgin Twin Filler 
for filling liquid and semi-liquid pro- 
ducts; the Elgin Automatic Feed; Semi- 
Automatic Capper, which tightens caps 
of any size to any desired tension; and 
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Dudley Grader 
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the Elgin Triple “F” Frozen Food Filler 
for filling sliced strawberries. 


IN ATTENDANCE—G., R. and A. R. 
Stevens, D. M. Webster, W. B. Sanford, 
P. H. Sanford, H. G. Manley, and H. 
Fehrs. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX A-28 


EXHIBITING — And demonstrating in 
operation Airflex Industrial Clutches and 
Brakes, particularly suited to the oper- 
ation of strip feed presses and other can 
making equipment. 


IN ATTENDANCE — General Manager 
John F. Eakin; Sales Manager Clement 
Reeves; Advertising Manager T. E. Metz; 
Sales Engineer William Gaylor; and 
Sales Representatives J. N. Kelleher, E. 
J. Montalvo, and Raymond E. Mack, Jr. 


J. L. FERGUSON D-7 


EXHIBITING —A Packomatic Packer- 
Gluer, a semi-automatic hand fed case 
sealer with 4 ft. long compression unit 
integral with the machine. With this 
machine the same operator loads and 
feeds the machine, eliminating the con- 
veyor feed required by a fully automatic 
machine. It features a production tested 
method of glue application. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President R. C. 
Ferguson; Vice-Presidents Donald O. 
Ferguson and Carl A. Claus; New Eng- 
land Representatives J. W. Bradford; 
Eastern Service Engineer Wayne E. 
Gary; and Midwestern Sales Repre- 
sentative Tom Rink, Jr. 


HEADQUARTERS—Claridge Hotel with 
room also at the Morton Hotel. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED B-13 


Hospitality booth with personnel in 
attendance to explain the advantages of 
new and old varieties. 

IN ATTENDANCE—Not advised but 
undoubtedly the popular G. O. (Gayle) 
Johnson, Ned Banton, and others. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO............... D-11 
EXHIBITING—Lubriplate Lubricants. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK D-2 


EXHIBITING — Basic Comminuting and 
Homoloid units with auxiliary variations, 
permitting specific adaptation to pump- 
kin, catsup, tomato juice and paste, 
pureeing, chopping and grinding. Further 
adaptations will show how a clean cream- 
style corn is produced and the reduction 
of whole fruits (skin, seeds, pulp and all) 
is accomplished to obtain a concentrated 
base or puree, 


FOOD B-15 
EXHIBITING—Copies of “Food Engi- 
neering” and a special canning section 
reprint. 
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TOMATO CANNERS— 


PERFORMANCE PAYS OFF 
ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


That's why LANGSENKAMP has been a leading name 
in tomato canning equipment for over half a century. 
Built to surpass the most rigid engineering requirements, 
Langsenkamp units back up every claim made for them 


with performance! 


INDIANA E-Z ADJUST PULPER 


Delivers 25 to 30 tons of pulp per hour 
with only a 10 hp. motor. Paddle clearance 
can be adjusted instantly to obtain any 
degree of pomace desired. 


in your plant. 


LANGSENKAMP HOT-BREAK TANK 
For fine, full-flavored juice. Completely 
sanitary—broken tomatoes are _ instantly 


immersed in high temperature liquid to 
prevent enzymic action. 


HOT WATER SCALDER 


Automatic temperature control assures uni- 
form scald. Cuts steam consumption 80%. 
Conveyor lifts from scalder tank for instant 
flushing. 


LANGSENKAMP 
STAINLESS STEEL TANK 


with Kook-More- 
Koils 

Cooks 20% faster 
than any other tank 
and coil system. 
Other important ad- 
vantages: lower 
mold count, easier 
cleaning, longer 
service life. 


From one end of your production line to the other, 
there’s a Langsenkamp unit designed to convert OUT- 
GO to IN-COME by eliminating waste and increasing 
production. Put this profit-making equipment to work 


3-WAY VALVE 
Gives positive one 
point control of tank 
contents. Prevents loss 
of product caused by 
back pressure or acci- 
dental releasing of 
plug. 


INDIANA CHILI-SAUCE MACHINE 


For producing chili-sauce stock from whole, 

peeled tomat Automatically cores 
and peels. Makes a juicy, full-bodied 
product. 


INDIANA PADDLE FINISHER 


Gives your product 
a smooth, velvety 
finish. Combines low 
power cost with high 
production capacity. 
Hook-type frames re- 
move for easy clean- 
ing. 


LANGSENKAMP MANGLER-PUMP 


Continuous opera- 
tion. Breaker 
fingers tear toma- 
toes into small 
pieces. Eliminates 
cumbersome, un- 
sanitary flight ele- 
vators. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


For fine flavor juice ‘ 
without the bitter 
aftertaste caused by 
cores and green por- 
tions. Delivers 15 to 
50 gals. per minute. 


LANGSENKAMP 
JUICE STRAINER 


Removes all foreign matter 
as well as broken seed. 
Easily installed, requires 
little attention. 


Giant, 144-page catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete line of LANGSENKAMP equipment. Includes 
specifications, cut-away views and many diagrams. Write 


for your copy today! 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO. 


230 East South Street 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


FOOD MCHY. & CHEM. CORP...D-1 & E-2 


EXHIBITING—And highlighting a new 
FMC 15 valve Fil-Mor Filler and a three- 
shell FMC “Sterilmatic” Continuous 
vressure Cooker and Cooler line display. 
In addition to the machinery, the Pre- 
sure Cooker display will illustrate the 
travel of heat penetration as provided by 
the FMC Continuous Agitation Principle. 
Rolling agitation and the _ spiral-reel 
mechanism can be viewed in a plastic 
table model of the machine which will 
also be on display. 


Extreme accuracy, uniform filling and 
high-speed operation are the dominant 
features of the new, revolutionary FMC 
15 valve Fil-Mor Filler which will be dis- 
played. Designed for filling such liquids 
2s brines, syrups, juices, anti-freeze and 
light oils, the Fil-Mor employs a new and 
extremely accurate over flow filling 
principle. 

Also on displays will be the new FMC 
15 station Pea and Bean Filler with its 
unique combination of carefully cali- 
brated product measuring pockets and 
over-flow principle briner. 


An exclusive distributorship item, the 
Key Froth Cleaner will be shown. 
Unique in its scientific selectivity and 
separation of products from waste, this 
machine cleans peas, lima beans, and 
other products, employing the principle 
of wetability rather than density. 


Other equipment on display will in- 
ciude FMC’s Corn Preparation Equip- 
ment, the Hand Pack Filler, a 10-pocket 
M & §S Filler, the Cut String Bean Sizer, 
and the FMC Mara-Pak Model 12 Set-Up 
and Closing Machine. 


In addition to the Canning Machinery 
Division, other FMC divisions and sub- 
sidiaries participating in the show will 
include: Bolens Products, Niagara Chem- 
ical, Westvaco Chemical, Ohio Apex, 
weerless Pump, Florida, and the Stokes 
and Smith Company. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Representatives 
from the executive offices including 
President Paul L. Davies; Executive 
Vice-President B. C. Carter; Vice-Presi- 
dents William deBach, P. C. Wilbur, and 
C. K. Wilson. Also in attendance will be 
FMC representatives from the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 


EXHIBITING—Copies of “Food Packer” 
magazine. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Business Manager 
Mel Carson, Editor Bill Shaw. 


D-17 


EXHIBITING — A working demonstra- 
tion of the new Add-A-Unit Retort Con- 
troller. The new system, an innovation 
in canning control, enables the canner to 
match the controller to the process and 
add any degree of automation, as desired. 


Another exhibit highlight will be a 
demonstration of continuous viscosity 
measurement. In actual service on a to- 
mato product will be a Foxboro Capacity 
Dynalog Recorder, receiving a continuous 
measurement of viscosity from a Brook- 
field Viscometer. The system has appli- 
cation in the manufacture of catsup, 
malt syrups, honey, molasses, and other 
food products. : 


FMC “Sterlimatic” Continuous Pressure Cooker & Cooler 
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Also shown will be the Foxboro Sani- 
flo Valve, a high flow capacity 2-way 
valve engineered specifically for the sani- 
tary control of food processing opera- 
tions. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Following Sales 
Engineers: L, M. Richardson and W. S. 
Young, home office; G. Hammer, R. H. 
Sweet and V. A. Pardo, Philadelphia 
branch; and J. D. Mason, Pittsburgh 
branch. 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CO............. Cc-18 


Various Company representatives and 
salesman of this popular seed house will 
be on hand to greet customers and 
friends, and to discuss seed requirements. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC C-22 


EXHIBITING—And featuring a working 
model of the Hytafill (height-of-fill 
monitor). This unit measures the fill of 
sealed containers on a conveyor line. 
Automtic in operation, it does not touch 
containers but detects minute variations 
in fill at speeds up to 900 containers per 
minute. The Hytafill will check for over- 
fill or underfill or both simultaneously. 
It will work in conjuction with present 
equipment and its installation requires 
little or no conveyor adaptation, Per- 
sonnel will answer questions about other 
products and equipment manufactured 
by the firm, such as, Cathode Ray ap- 
paratus for sterilization of food and 
drugs. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Messrs Richard 
Holste, Herbert Schreiber, Jr., Joseph 
W. Ranftl, and C. H. Wantz. 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIEG................ D-25 
Hospitality booth. Sales and technical 
personnel available for consultation. 


EXHIBITING — Stainless Steel Steam 
Jacketed Kettles, Steam Jacketed Kettles 
with Agitators, Mixing Tanks, Vacuum 
Pans, and a special heavy duty Mixing 
Kettle. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACH. CO........... C-4 


EXHIBITING —A Durham Mechanical 
Hoist, used in connection with the Key 
Vine Feed Regulator. This hoist enables 
one man to do a more efficient job of 
feeding pea or lima bean vines to two 
viners, thus reducing miner operating 
costs greatly. The new Hamachek Steel 
White Style Viner Feeder will also be in 
operation. Photographs and blue prints 
of the complete line of Hamachek equip- 
ment for threshing green peas and lima 
beans for canning and freezing purposes 
will be on display. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Frank Hamachek, 
III; Richard L. Hamachek; Ogden 
Hamachek; William Irving; Harry H. 
Howeth; Nate Hughes; and Joe Bott. 
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NEW HYBRID SWEET 


i ForeMost Y- F-M Cross 


We cannot remember when any Ferry-Morse 
introduction gained such rapid and widespread 
acceptance as this new Yellow Hybrid Sweet 
Corn. Canners of whole kernel corn tell us this 
hybrid combines all the qualities they have been 
looking for— 


COLD RESISTANCE—gets off to a quicker start. 


EARLIER MATURITY—4 to 7 days earlier than Golden 
Cross Bantam. 


HEAVY YIELD—with greater holding ability in the field. 


EASY PICKING—adapted to both machine and hand 
harvesting. 


NARROW, DEEP KERNEL—high cutting percentage. 


TOP QUALITY—as good as or better than any com- 
parable hybrid. 


WHITE SILK—no black strings in the can! 


For a longer packing season—and more cases of 
fancy cut corn—plant ForeMost Y-1! 


ERRY- 
SEED CO. 


ORSE 


DETROIT @ MOUNTAIN VIEW @ LOS ANGELES @© MEMPHIS @© HARLINGEN @ TAMPA 


SEE US AT THE CONVENTION BOOTH B-13 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


HAMILTON COPPER & BRASG............ B-32 


EXHIBITING—For the first time at any 
show, newly designed and proven pieces 
of equipment: The new “Silver Head” 
Double Motion Mix-Cooker; the new “PC” 
Pressure Cooker; the new Vacuum Mix- 
Cooker; and the new Style “SA” 2/3 
Jacketed Kettle. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Paul Hock and A. 
Hock, Jr. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS D-3 


Featuring a large map showing the wide 
distribution of the firm’s factories and 
sales offices, and showing a complete 
line of packers’ bottles and jars in all 
sizes, and in flint, amber and blue. 


HEEKIN CAN c-9 


Hospitality booth where friends will 
be most welcome. 


IN ATTENDANCE—(Our guess) C, A. 
Rolfes, Chuck and Al Heekin, Roy Bar- 
ton, and others. 


FMC Froth Flotation Cleaner 
HORIX MFG. CO E-3 


EXHIBITING—A 27-valve Filler for fil- 
ling baby food at 350 cans per minute. 
This machine, Model HBS-27 will be kept 
in constant operation. Also to be de- 
monstrated will be th Horix Exact Fill 
Brining Valves and the latest improve- 
ment in catsup Fillers. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Mrs. Frank B. 
Fairbanks, Messrs W. H. Bulcao, Jerry 
Scanlon, Don Sargent, Ralph Reno, and 
Renwick MeWilliam. 


HEADQUARTERS—Will be at 468 The 
Brighton. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO............... C-13 & B-18 


EXHIBITING—The well known Monitor 
line of pea cleaning and blanching ma- 
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Hamilton Pressure Cooker 


chinery, and other equipment for pea, 
tomato, bean, corn, cherry and most 
other fruit and vegetable packers, some 
of which will be in actual operation. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs George F. 
Reid, Howard Griffin, and other sales 
representatives. 


HURON MILLING CO... A-20 


EXHIBITING—Huron MSG (pure mono- 
sodium glutamate) and Huron HVP 
(hydrolized vegetable protein) the latter 
in liquid, paste and powder form. 


INTERNATIONAL MIN. & CHEM....... B-33 


EXHIBITING — Ac’cent (pure mono- 
sodium glutamate), and dry and liquid 
dispensing machines developed for the 
canning industry, to facilitate the appli- 
cation of Ac’cent in canned foods, reduc- 
ing the expense of labor and special 
preparation. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Food Processing 
Sales Manager O. C. Peterson; Advertis- 
ing Manager D. E. Swanson; and Messrs. 
Clifford Evers, Charles L’Hommedieu, 
John Herzog, and Douglas J. King. 


HEADQUARTERS—Suite 705 President 
Hotel. 


KIECKHEFER CONTAINER CO........... E-13 


EXHIBITING—Featuring the new Quad- 
Lok Boxes, which they claim is the great- 
est development in corrugated paper 
board shipping cases. Made with manu- 
facturers joint bonded by waterproof 
glue, this container saves storage space 
when delivered in flat square bundles or 
units, and is said to be made with such 
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uniformity that continuous flow through 
automatic sealing equipment is guaran- 
teed. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs. C. H. Car- 
penter, A. C. Ross, E. K. Radke, W. A. 
Wurster, A. T. Scott, S. A. Maddin, J. E. 
Downes, R. S. Savage, F. F. Lawson, and 
W. E. Anderson. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP A-24 


EXHIBITING—The Indiana Model “A” 
E-Z Adjust Pulper, the Indiana Standard 
Pulper, Paddle Finisher, Brush Finisher, 
Model “A” Chili Sauce Machine, the 
Laboratory Pulper, Model 160 Hot-Break 
Unit, the 300-gallon Stainless Steel Tank 
with Steam Coil and Agitator, Kook- 
More-Koils, Juice Strainers, 3-way 
Valves, Stickle Steam Traps, Burgee 
Automatic No. 10 Can Opener and Rinser, 
the Burgee Automatic Can Crusher, and 
the Hydraulic Vat Dump. 


IN ATTENDANCE — Not advised, but 
undoubtedly Frank §S. Langsenkamp, 
John E. Trefz, L. I. MeInturf, Tom Me- 
Lay, and others. 

While this firm is known primarily as 
a builder of quality processing equip- 
ment, it should be emphasized that this 
company also sells service. Engineering 
service includes the analysis of specific 
requirements, layout and selection of cor- 


Langsenkamp Mangler Pump 


rect equipment, supervision, and careful 
inspection of finished products. 


HEADQUARTERS—Claridge Hotel. 


LEE METAL PRODUCTS CO..............0 E-1 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of Stain- 
less Steel Canning and Food Processing 
Equipment, including Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, Storage Tank, Vacuum Pan, 
Poultry Pressure Cooker, Mixing Tank, 
and Lee Double-Motion Center Line 
Scraper Agitators. The exhibit will fea- 
ture the new Lee Pressure Cooker with 
perforated basket especially designed for 
cooking poultry and meat, which cooks 
whole chickens in 45 minutes yet retain- 
ing more flavor than with open cooking. 
With this cooker it is possible to draw 
the oil off the broth before removing the 
meat. The firm also advises that with 
this cooker beef bones are cooked in 6 
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‘There's strong appetite appeal in Muirson’s nafuré-color reproduction. 
And that's what sells food. But just as important, your labels must be handled 
efficiently — from original design straight through to delivery on time. __ 


use M UI R SON specializes 


cm LABELS» 


3 _ Whether your next order is large or small, it will pay to pa ee 
ler is large or small, it will to consult a specialist. 
This page produ 
s page produced 
Complete plants in San Jose, Calif.; Peoria, Ill.; and Meriden, Conn. ea cae 


A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


hours as against 2 to 3 days open cook- 
ing, and the yield is doubled. 

Some of the equipment on display will 
be hydraulically operated to demonstrate 
the added safety and saving in time and 
labor. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs. J. Munson 
Lee; Thomas J. Lee; George H. Tay, Sr. 
and Jr.; A. L. Hellewell; and George W. 
Bricka. 


Cc-8 


EXHIBITING—Featuring a Vibro-Clean 
Vibrating Screen, designed for effective 
removal of foreign matter from vege- 
tables and a Flexmount Oscillating Con- 
veyor, new find new applications as 
handling mediums for food products. Both 
units will be operated. According to a 
company announcement the Vibro-Clean 
Screen provides a fast, even flow of ma- 
terial. Rapid dewatering is possible with- 
out damage to the product. There are 
no ledges or pockets to cause bacterio- 
logical buildup. Also on exhibition will 
be a P.I.V. Variable Speed Gear Drive, 
housed in a plastic casing, a display of 
ball and roller bearings, and a collection 
of silent, roller and other types of chains 
used in the canning industry. 

IN ATTENDANCE—MYr‘. W. J. Nighbert, 
District Manager of Sales, assisted by 
competent engineers. 


Lee Pressure Cooker 


H. J. MAYER & SONG..............ccccceeees D-8 


Hospitality booth. Personnel in at- 
tendance to discuss the merits of the 
firm’s seasonings. 


MICHAEL-LEONARD B-5 


EXHIBITING — A company spokesman 
advises representatives of the firm will 
show you why many canners get from 
3 to 5 more cases of canned corns per ton 
of raw product than other canners. Since 
these extra cases mean extra profit, it 
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EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00.a m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


will well pay you to see this exhibit. At 
the same time take a look at the uni- 
form grades of seed Michael-Leonard 
customers receive to insure uniform field 
stands and uniform maturity and kernel 
size in the can. 


IN ATTENDANCE—To help you with 
your problems, will be the well known 
sweet corn breeder, Dr. Stuart N. Smith, 
Director of Michael-Leonard Research; 
Berkeley Michael, in charge of Midwest 
Sales; Floyd Zimmerman, in charge of 
Eastern Sales; and John Magoun, Man- 
ager of the Chicago Division. 


MICHIGAN LITHO. B-6 


Hospitality booth. Sales and technical 
personnel in attendance for consultation 
with canners concerning their label 
problems. 


MOJONNIER BROS. B-35 


EXHIBITING — Photographic reproduc- 
tions of Mojonnier equipment for the 
canning industry. 


IN ATTENDANCE —Messrs. H. J. 
Liedell and A. C. Woodruff. 
MORRISON BROS. SEED CO............... C-25 


IN ATTENDANCE—Mr. E. H. Hughes, 
President of the firm; and Mr. H. A. 
Resenhoeft, Milwaukee sales representa- 
tive. These gentlemen will be on hand at 
all times to consult with canners concern- 
ing their seed problems. 


MORTON SALT B-12 


EXHIBITING—Products of the Morton 
Salt Company and the Scientific Salting 
Company. There will be on display a Salt 
Tablet Machine and a Bulk Salting Ma- 
chine, both of which will be in operation 
over miniature can lines. In addition 
there will be a graphic illustration of the 
use of brine from a Morton Brinemaker 
in a model canning factory. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs. R. A. Simp- 
son and Ed A. DeWald. 


MOTOROLA, INC ..B-28 


Hospitality booth. Personnel in at- 
tendance for consultation. 
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NATIONAL CAN D-9 


EXHIBITING—A new unit featuring the 
advertising of this well known can com- 


pany. 


IN ATTENDANCE—A long list of exec- 
utive, sales and technical personnel to 
consult with canners about their prob- 
lems. The group will be headed by Pres- 
ident R. S. “Bob” Solinsky, and will 
include J. S. Morrison, A. M. Toft, F. B. 
McNamara, W, R. Janney, R. Stuart, 
A L. Hartung, I. L. Holtz, E. F. Woelper, 
Steve V. O’Donnell, I. H. Goldberg, F. H. 
“Fundy” Funderberg, G. T. Pfifer, Jack 
Kearse, Jesse T. Shipley. Ken W. Diehl, 
L. T. Webster, E. T. “Shock” Shockley, 
B. B. Lipske, Sil R. Hiner, L. V. “Roy” 
Strasburger, J. R. Koeniger. M J. Kelly, 
J. H. Schneider, and J. G. Coe. 


NATIONAL CONTAINER COR?......... D-21 


EXHIBITING—A new professional dis- 
play depicting the manufacture of corru- 
gated shipping containers from the tree 
to the finished product, and the phe- 
nomenal growth during the past 25 years 
of the National Container Corporation, 
one of the largest, fully integrated manu- 
facturers of fibreboard containers and 
products. Also available, specially pre- 
pared sales material, based upon the 
firm’s booklet “Facts for Canners about 
Freight Damage”, presenting many help- 
ful suggestions to shippers on how to 
prevent damage to canned foods in 
transit. 


Link Belt Vibrating Screen 


NEW JERSEY MACH. CORP............... D-19 


EXHIBITING—And in actual operation, 
Spot Glue Labeling Machines for apply- 
ing paper labels to glass containers. 
Feature of this exhibit will be the Aire- 
Express, a high speed glue labeling ma- 
chine, capable of automatically. applying 
up to 300 spot labels per minute. This 
machine makes available for the first 
time, the application of spot labels with 
conventional liquid adhesives to bottles 
which are handled in a continuous and 
shockless manner. It incorporates the 
proven and highly desirable features of 
vacuum label handling, feed screw bottle 
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timing, and rolling pressure used in Dri 
labeling. Also on display will be the 
Pony Labelrite Machine, a semi-auto- 
matie glue labeler. This machine will be 
demonstrated with the incorporation of 
a code imprinting attachment, which 
allows the incorporation of batch and 
control numbers as a part of the labeling 
process. The Code-O-Matic Label Im- 
printer will also be demonstrated, as 
well as the firm’s Pony Table Gumming 
Machine. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs. George von 
Hofe, President; Dick Wellbrock, Vice- 
President; Art Schaefer, Service Man- 
ager; and Greg Walsh, Ken Leeson, and 
Charlie Raymond, Sales Engineers. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Larry W. Corbett, 
Manager of the Garden Seed Depart- 
ment; Sales Representatives Peter R. 
(Senator) Walker, M. C. Hillery, C. G. 
(Chuck) Massie, and Haver Dougherty. 
Also C. L. Finstad and Gordon G. New- 
ton. A company spokesman advises the 
firm has made a number of new addi- 
tions, about which the above personnel 
are well qualified to speak. Visitors will 
receive a warm welcome. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, c-10 


EXHIBITING — Featuring the recently 
developed Oakite Hot Spray Unit, Model 
521; the Oakite Cascade Case Chain 
Lubricator with Oakite Composition No. 
12; and the Oakite Composition No. 6 
Conveyor Chain Lubricant. Emphasis 
will be on the Model 521 Hot Spray Unit, 
designed to apply cleaning solutions, un- 
der pressure, to processing equipment, 
walls, ceilings, and floors, to minimize 
time-consuming handscraping, scrubbing 
and brushing. The Unit, which may be 
wheeled about the plant, consists of a % 
HP motor, turbine type pump, 55 gallon 
solution drum, 50 feet of % inch ID hose, 
and spray gun with level-type shut-off 
valve and extensions. The Unit delivers 
2 gallons of solution a minute under 75 
psi pressure. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


IN ATTENDANCE — Ken C. Tucker, 
Manager Food Industries Division; and 
E. F. Connolly, Manager of the Phila- 
delphia Division. 


GEORGE J. C-17 


EXHIBITING—Machinery for the qual- 
ity grading of peas and lima beans; for 
the flotation washing and cleaning of 
peas, lima beans and whole grain corn. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO............... E-8 


EXHIBITING—A wide variety of con- 
tainers for sales packaging of foods in 
glass. There will also be an interesting 
showing of Closures by the Closure Sales 
Division. 

IN ATTENDANCE—Representatives of 
the General Offices in Toledo, and from 
branches throughout the country. Also 
consultants from the various customer 
service departments of the firm. 


PACKAGE MACH. Cc-15 


EXHIBITING — Labeling and Boxing 
Equipment. 


THE PFAUDLER CO............. D-15 & C-16 


IN ATTENDANCE—Personnel to ex- 
plain and demonstrate the advantages of 
Pfaudler equipment. 


PRODUCTIVE EQUIP. CORP............... B-26 


EXHIBITING—A stainless steel SELEC- 
TRO Vibrating Screen with a small unit 
in operation. SELECTRO Screens are 
used in the processing of various can- 
ning products as well as in the dewater- 
ing of these, and in the removal of solids 
from cannery waste. 


PURE LINE SEEDS, INC..............:00+ B-25 


Hospitality booth with personnel in at- 
tendance for consultation on canners’ 
seed problems. 


RAPIDS-STANDARD C-32 


IN ATTENDANCE—Personnel to ex- 
plain and demonstrate conveying equip- 
ment for the canning industry. 


REEVES PULLEY Cc-30 


EXHIBITING—A complete line of Vari- 


able Speed Drives and Controls. On dis- 
play will be the Reeves Vari-Speed 
Motodrive, the Vari-Speed Motor Pulley, 
Variable Speed Transmission, and the 
company’s newest product, the Flexi- 
Speed Drive. Each of these units will be 
in operation. 


IN ATTENDANCE—P. C. Talbot, Jack 
McClelland, and John Mahoney, of Phila- 
delphia; I. V. Falk of New York; Harold 
Mitchell of Buffalo; William Hoffman of 
Baltimore; and Clyde Seal from the 
Reeves factory at Columbus, Ind. 


RIETZ MFG. CO 


EXHIBITING—TG-8 Reitz Thermascrew 
(pilot plant type) Stainless Steel for in- 
vestigative work for heating and cooling 
—continuous and batch; an ID-18 Reitz 
Disintegrator for general size reduction, 
continuous mixing and dissolving; an 
RA-4 Rietz Angle Distintegrator (the 
sanitary stainless steel pilot plant size); 
the PB-10 Reitz Pre-Breaker (carbon 
steel—course breaker, crusher hog, and 
course size reduction applications, etc.). 


Robins Thermatic Steam Blancher 
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A. K, A-5 


EXHIBITING—Two new machines—the 
Robins Thermotic Steam Blancher and 
the Robins Roto-Screw Lye Peeler. While 
these will be demonstrated and will be 
the focal point of the exhibit, six other 
machines, which have proven of value to 
the industry, will also be shown, and 
many of them in operation. They are: 
the Robins Pickle Feeder, the Robins 
Rotary Blancher, the Robins Roll-Over 
Tomato Grader, the Robins Mushroom 
Chopper, the Robins Junior Rotary 
Washer, and the Harrison Double Bread- 
ing Machine. 

In announcing plans for the “Show of 
Shows”, Robert A. (Bob) Sindall, Jr., 
said: “Our exhibit at the ‘Show of Shows’ 
is designed to back up the Robins’ policy 
of being of greatest help to the food 
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Pfaudler Sanitary Heat Exchanger 


processing industry by designing ma- 
chines that are functional in doing a bet- 
ter job faster. Robins doesn’t wait until 
the need arises for new or improved 
machines. We feel it is our duty to create 
better machinery in advance of the need. 
With such a policy we of Robins must 
be ‘on our toes’, we must foresee trends 
in quality and quantity of processed 
foods necessary in the future, and bend 
our efforts to see that the trade has the 
machinery to meet the coming needs.” 


IN ATTENDANCE—In addition to Mr. 
Sindall: Old Guard Prexy, Harry R. 
Stansbury, Louis E. Kibler, E. Stephen 
Lewis, Arnold Brodsky, William Silver, 
Kurt Gunzenhauser, Roy Simmons and 
Edward Schwab. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED B-36 


IN ATTENDANCE — Jay M. Bingham, 
T. T. (Bud) Hopkins, R. K. Rose, Hugh 
Dorr, and Gordon Sternke. All of these 
popular executives and representatives 
extend a warm welcome and will be 
pleased to discuss new varieties and seed 
problems with customers. 


ROSSOTTI LITHO. D-16 


Hospitality booth with executive and 
technical personnel in attendance to dis- 
cuss label problems with the canner, 
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woodruff seed 


: | FOR A BETTER PACK OF 


Section of F. H. Woodruff & Sons’ at 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Inset shows a Woodruff introduction, Kinghorn Special Wax Beans, one of 
the most popular canning and freezing varieties in use y: 


NEW STRAINS 


worth your consideration, result from the 
kind of BREEDING research and patient de- 
velgpment for which the name WOODRUFF 
is famous. Vast trial grounds, strategically 
located throughout the country give you 
better strains, more often, more quickly. 
GREETINGS NCA! Depend on the name WOODRUFF for 


See you at Booth B-2. quality. 


Milford, Conn., Bellerose, L. |., Salisbury, Md 
Atlanta, Sacramento, Dallas, Mercedes, ty Toledo 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


RUST-OLEUM B-20 


EXHIBITING—Rust Oleum products— 
coatings for the prevention of rust. This 
firm is a first-time exhibitor at the 
CMSA Show. There are many and varied 
uses for Rust-Oleum products in the can- 
ning plant and canners are cordially in- 
vited to stop in and talk things over. 


IN ATTENDANCE—W. A. Bellows and 
R. J. Zobel of West Chester, Pa.; R. R. 
Stabley, Philadelphia; and J. H. Moran, 
Buffalo. 


SCIENTIFIC SALTING CO................. B-12 


EXHIBITING—a high speed Salt Tablet 
Dispenser cooperatively with the Morton 
Salt Company. 


SCOTT VINER CO........... coceseeees E-9 & D-12 


EXHIBITING—And featuring a full size 
Pea and Lima Bean Combine. The de- 


Scott Viner Hydro Conveyor 


mand, according to a firm announcement, 
for this new machine far exceeds the 
supply at the present time because of its 
revolutionary method of harvesting peas 
and lima beans. Reports from users last 
year, according to the firm, prove its 
ability to save greatly on labor costs, and 
allow delivery of fresher products to the 
plant. The firm will also display a por- 
tion of its Hydraulic Equipment, which 
will include a Blancher, Hydraulic Eleva- 
tor, Vibrating Screens, and many other 
items. 


IN ATTENDANCE—F. H. (Cope) Cope- 
land, R. P. Knell, George A. Knorr, R. A. 
Stark, Meade S. Carmichael, and S. 
Carmichael. 


SELLERS INJECTOR D-6 


EXHIBITING — Hydraulic Jet Cleaners 
and literature describing the same. The 
Hydraulic Jet Cleaner is designed to pro- 
vide low-cost, heavy-duty clean up in 
food packing and processing plants. The 
cleaner operates on ordinary plant steam 
and cold water lines and discharges a 
high pressured, high temperature jet of 


The Sellers Booster Jet for high pressure 
cleaning. 


water and detergent to remove grease, 
oil, soil, ete., from walls, floors and 
machinery. 


IN ATTENDANCE —V. F. Sheronas, 
President; J. H. Patterson, Advertising 
Manager; and R. A. Reitz. 


SIMPLICITY ENG. B-23 


EXHIBITING—A 2 x 4 foot Tray Type 
Single Deck Screen, used for sizing and 
separating any type of product, or de- 
watering and screening any finished 
product. Also a 3 x 6 foot Model “C” 
Single Deck Screen arranged with spe- 
cial dewatering surface deck for sewage 
clean up. This machine, which is finding 
wide use in the industry at this time 
due to the emphasis on waste disposal, 
can be equipped with screen cloth rang- 
ing from 20 up to 60 mesh, depending on 
specifications in the area in which the 
unit is operated. This firm is a first ‘time 
exhibitor at the CMSA Show. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Arlo Darcus, Wayne 
Green and Jim Patterson. 


SINCLAIR-SCOTT C-21 


EXHIBITING—A Rod Washer for wash- 
ing and separating vegetables; a Junior 
Huller used for peas and peanuts; the 
Sinclair-Scott Hydro Conveyor Pump for 
pumping fruits and vegetables to various 
points in the canner’s plant; and their 
specialized Pan Washer and a Dishwash- 
ing Machine, which can be adapted to 
specialized needs. The firm will also 
show their 50 pound Vegetable Peeler. 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


STANDARD-KNAPP E-6 


EXHIBITING —A simulated operating 
Can-Handling Line. Cans will be fed to 
a Model 301-A Converger, which will dis- 
charge them single file to a Model 330V 
Booster, from where they will travel to 
a Model F Packer, which will put the 
cans in the case. The case will travel 
along a Gravity Conveyor to a Model 429 
Gluer, and to a Model 608 Compression 
Unit. Thence it will pass through a Belt 
Booster and then along Gravity Con- 
veyors to the beginning of the line. 


IN ATTENDANCE—R. N. Allen, L. F. 
Shattuck, J. H. Moseley, K. Holstebro, 
L. Wimmer, L. D. Kniffin, Jr., C. Barker, 
A. V. Hetzel, D. S. Shields, G. P. 
Schaefer, W. A. Schilling, A. L. Mix, 
D. G. Kobick, A. L. Johnson, F. P. Lons- 
dale, H. L. Lindberg, G. E. Bayer, G. K. 
McPherson, S. W. Capper, D. S. Mac- 
Callum, W. E. Conklin, W. H. Jaenicke, 
and T. C. Fenton. 


HEADQUARTERS—Hotel Claridge. 


Sinclair Scott Rod Washer 


WM. J. STANGE C-6 


EXHIBITING—tTheir entire line of the 
famous C.O.S. (Cream of Spice) Season- 
ings, and for those interested in new 
products, and who isn’t in this day of 
consumer demand for a complete meal in 
a can, a large display of these specialty 
canned foods in which C.O.S. Seasonings 
are used, and for which the formula was 
provided by this firm. This is the busi- 
ness of Stange chemists and food tech- 
nicians, trained in the art of food sea- 
soning, and in the application of flavor- 
ing all types of processed foods. These 
folks are not in the equipment business, 
but they have designed many pieces of 
equipment that take care of the auto- 
matic application of their products in the 
eanning line. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Tubby Wood, Bruce 
Durling, Al Fonyo, Dr. Roy Morse, Ken 
Koepke, Ed Schoenfeld, Irving Zeiler, 
Dick LeForge, Phil Jones, Dave Nay, and 
Bill Kimball. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT CO6............. c-14 


Hospitality booth with executive, sales 
and technical personnel to consult with 
canners concerning instrumentation. 
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THATCHER GLASS MFG. CO...........D-27 

Hospitality booth with executive and 
sales personnel in attendance for con- 
sultation, 


TOWMOTOR CORP... B-30 


EXHIBITING — Towmotor Forklift 
Trucks. 


TRI-CLOVER MACH. 


EXHIBITING—Their complete line of 
stainless Sanitary Fittings and Valves, 
both for “take-down” process lines and 
their Tri-Clamp Fittings for “cleaned-in- 
place” process lines. In addition, the firm 
will display their complete line of Centri- 
fugal Stainless Pumps for both sanitary 
and industrial applications. Also shown 
will be a line of Buttwelding Pipe Fit- 
tings, Tube O.D. Fittings, Recessed End 
Fittings, and Serewed Fittings in stain- 
less steel. 


U.S. Vari-drive Motor 


TYGART VALLEY 


EXHIBITING—A general line of glass 
containers for food packers including a 
number of new and attractive designs 
that have been brought out during the 
past year, 


U. S. BOTTLERS 


EXHIBITING — Latest advancement in 
Container Cleaning and Liquid Filling 
Equipment. 

IN ATTENDANCE — Ivan H. Risser, 
President; C. R. Otters, Sales Manager; 
R. G. Hill, Sales Representative. 
HEADQUARTERS—Claridge Hotel. 


U. S. ELECTRIC MOTORS, INC.........B-17 


EX HIBITING—A display model of each 
of their motor types, which will include 
cut-open and operating models. Vari- 
drive, Syncrogear, Uniclosed, Totally- 
Enclosed and Combination Motors will 
be demonstrated. New types of motors 
developed for the canning industry dur- 
ing the past year will be shown, includ- 
ing a right-angle, worm-gear design in 
hag 3 h.p. Literature will also be avail- 
able, 


IN ATTENDANCE—H. L. Proppe, Man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Office will be 
in charge of the delegation. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


Quality 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


CANNING MACHINERY 


CLEANERS 


PEAS ° 
BEETS 


View 
Latest Models 

GRADERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 

for 
LIMA BEANS) e 


e STRING BEANS” e 


WASHERS 


TOMATOES 


CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOOTH No. C-13 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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A GUIDE TO EXHIBITS—continued 


Hospitality booth. Personnel will be 
available for consultation. 


UNION BAG & B-37 


EXHIBITING—Union’s Corrugated Con- 
tainers, represented in a dramatic dis- 
play of full color transparencies. Each 
transparency will show a Union Con- 
tainer used by a nationally known can- 
ner, and will graphically depict how cus- 
tomer satisfaction rests on the Union 
Carton. One centrally located carton will 
be spotlighted and rotating on the booth 
floor. 


IN ATTENDANCE —R. C. Chandler, 
Vice-President of the Corrugated Con- 
tainer Division; C. A. Agar, Jr.; and 
E. C. Wright. 


The Urschel Model R Multiproduct Dicer 
for dicing pickles, fruit, nuts and many 
other products. 


THE UNITED B-1 


CORN CUTTING BEE—Focal point of 
this exhibit will be the 19th National 
Canned Corn Cutting Bee under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Cover. Larger than ever 
before and with the widest canner repre- 
sentation, more than 215 packs from 16 
states and Canada will be displayed for 
sampling and study. Every can cut will 
have been furnished by canners them- 
selves. The same excellent lighting, sani- 
tary rinsing facilities and frequent cut- 
tings will present ideal conditions for 
examining the samples. 


Outstanding feature of the equipment 
exhibit will be the C-7 TUC Cutter with 
Cut-All Attachment, which, according to 
a firm announcement, gave recovery in- 
creases of from 3 to 6 (and more) cases 
per ton in 1953, yielding from 38 to 45 


cases per ton of fancy whole kernel and 
Cremogenized cream style corn. At the 
same time output in tons per hour, per 
cutter, the announcement continues, 
jumped 20 percent and more in many 
instances, while cutting quality actually 


EXHIBIT HOURS 


Sat., Jan. 23—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Sun., Jan. 24—1:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Mon., Jan. 25—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Tues., Jan. 26—10:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Wed., Jan. 27—10:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 


improved. Primarily responsible for 
these improvements was the Cut-All At- 
tachment, which reduced chokes, greatly 
simplified operator-training procedures, 
and increased productive efficiency. 


The new TUC Husker will also be 
spotlighted. A firm spokesman advises 
this machine gave consistent production 
averages of more than 114 tons per hour, 
per feeder, in 1953, at the same time cut- 
ting labor costs 25 percent and more, 
and saving up to 10 percent more corn. 


Also featured will be the TUC Rod 
Shaker, a dewatering unit for use with 
many products, and an effective cleaning 
and screening machine. The TUC Silker, 
a proven unit for silking both creamstyle 
and whole kernel corn. This machine 
now includes a patented stainless dis- 
tributor for the effective spreading of 
the product across the screens to in- 
crease capacity and improve silking re- 
sults. Also the TUC Sanitary Mixer and 
the TUC Can Shaker. 


Other equipment to be displayed will 
include the Flotation Washer, Cremaker 
and Macerator, Double Trimmer, Auto- 
matic Knife Sharpener, Cream Corn 
Meter, and the Succulometer. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Ralph Cover, Mrs. 
“Toots” Cover, Dr. Olin Ball, Paul Cover, 
Russ Warren, Betty Cover, Gilbert 
Ebaugh, Robert Fridinger, Charles Croft, 
George Croft, and others. 


Simplicity One Deck Vibrating Screen 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


URSCHEL LABORATORIEG............... A-10 


EXHIBITING—Slicing, Dicing and Cut- 
ting Equipment for which this firm is 
justly famous. 

IN ATTENDANCE — President Joe 
Urschel and others. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED D-20 


Hospitality booth. Personnel in attend- 
ance to consult with canners about their 
seed problems. 


WALKER-WALLACE, A-14 


EXHIBITING — A.P.V. Paraflow Plate 
Type Heat Exchangers for processing all 
liquid foods, 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO................. D-5 


EXHIBITING—In-Plant Chlorination, a 
process for the control of bacterial slime 
and contamination in processing and can- 


Fawick Airflex Clutch 


ning plants. Cathodic Protection and its 
relation to the control of metallic cor- 
rosion in overhead storage tanks and 
other metallic structures will be illus- 
trated. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Corrosion engineers 
and sales representatives, prepared to 
discuss related problems and their solu- 
tion. 


LANSING B. WARNER, B-3 


Hospitality booth, featuring easy 
chairs for relaxation, and quiet discus- 
sion of your insurance problems. 


IN ATTENDANCE — President John 
Eliot Warner, Vice-Presidents M. R. 
(Joe) Feeney, and N. H. (Newt) Tobey; 
Emil Werner, Jack Witt, Nat Barnard, 
H. B. Babcock, Jr., Bob Ludwig, George 
Binder, M. R. Eddy, Woody Hilburn, and 
M. W. Dickelman. 
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WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO......... B-24 


Hospitality booth; personnel in attend- 
ance to talk over the seed situation and 
consult with eanners about varieties and 
their performance, 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO............... A-18 


EXHIBITING—Latest developments in 
Waukesha Positive Displacement Pumps 
plus component parts for food process- 
ing machinery, along with a working 
display model Pump showing the Non- 
Aerating flow of products. The firm will 
also show V-Belt Drive Constant Capac- 
ity Models and Variable Capacity Models 
using Rheem Drive and U. S. Drives. 
The Waukesha Pumps, ranging up to 
100 gallons per minute capacity, feature 
O-Ring construction, making for easy 
cleaning and simple operation. The Cast- 
ings Division will exhibit Rough and 
Polished Castings which function as com- 
ponents of food processing machinery. 
Both Stainless and Waukesha Metal 
models will be shown. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Emil Howe, John 
Weaver, Charles Schick, Robert Zwick, 
Fred Colvin, Jeff Wright, Richard Watt, 
and Clyde Monda. 


U.S. Bottlers Rotary Automatic 
Vacuum Filler 


WESTON ELEC. INSTRUMENT............ c-20 


EXHIBITING—An animated panel board 
arrangement demonstrating a Process 
Timer, Temperature Recorder-Controller, 
and Indicating Pressure Controller for 
Automatic Retort Control. There will be 
on display an Elapsed Time Recorder 


Controller, a Program Recorder-Control- 
ler, Self-Operated Controllers, Non-Indi- 
cating Temperature Controller, Valves, 


Bi-metal, Giass and Electrical Ther- 
mometers. 


EXHIBITING—More than 4,000 pack- 
ages of food sealed with the White Cap 
Closure and classified by product. There 
is no place in the world, says a company 
spokesman, where so many labels, glass 
designs and products are assembled at 
one location. 


IN ATTENDANCE—The entire sales 
staff. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & B-2 


Seed does not lend itself to display but 
there will be a warm welcome here for 
canner and freezer customers, and pro- 
spective customers. Popular representa- 
tives of this firm will be particularly 
pleased to discuss the merits of Victory 
Golden Hybrid Sweet Corn, or their new 
White Seeded Green Beans, and other 
items in this well known line. 


IN ATTENDANCE—Messrs. Harold F. 
Woodruff, Frank H. Lindley, George R. 
Beecher, Don Taylor, Blakely Babcock, 
Walter Silkworth, George W. Skirm, 
Jerry B. Morse, Rolly Krier, J. Ralph 
Mace, Jr., J. C. Chandler, and Harold 
L. Tulpin. 


HAMACHEK PEA HULLING MACHINERY 


See and operate the Key Vine Feed Regulator 


and the Durham Mechanical Hoist at 


BOOTH C-4 CONVENTION HALL, ATLANTIC CITY 
During The National Canners’ Convention 


This equipment enables one man to feed two 
viners more efficiently than two men without it. 


Attending representatives devote all of their time to hulling problems. 


We do not. make any other type of machinery to divide our efforts. 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


co. 


-KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN 1924 
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In all the years that the Canning Industry has served humanity, there never has been a general — 


display of technical strength and progress on behalf of one commodity to even approach in size or | 


value that which is provided by this 1954 Cutting Bee. 
Many more commercial corn packs than ever before (215) . . . more companies participating 


. more states represented (16 and Canada) .. . more significant and far-reaching developments — 


It Marks the Beginning of a New Epoch in Corn Canning 


Five national advertisers in with 18 samples . . . differing in styles, types and varieties (several — 


giving complete cross-section of their 53 production) . . . very few outsiders continuing to decide not 
to include samples from their annual production-efforts in these beneficial side-by-side product- 
analyses with all labels showing. 

Not only is the industry’s great current advancement delineated by this stimulating and compre- 
hensive event . . . it is highly probable that its future course and direction will be influenced more 
rapidly and more radically by this Cutting Bee than ever has happened before in the Industry’s 
history. Among the many . . . one of the new whole kernels and one of the new cream corns alone 


justify the trip through this sensational Cutting Bee. Set aside hours for it this time . . . not minutes ~ 


. this is it! Leaders... some new... some old... are on the march. The quality of canned corn 
is moving UP! 
How the Different Corn Sections Are Represented 


The six canning areas of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, lowa, Indiana and Maryland-Penn- 
sylvania packed nearly 28,000,000 cases of corn in 1953... more than 76% of the Nation’s canned 


corn production. The percentages listed below represent the round-figure amounts canned in the ~ 


plants owned by the Cutting Bee participants in the respective areas. 
MINNESOTA .. . more than 85% ... in there pitching to help corn. 


WISCONSIN ... over 80% ... fifty-nine of its plants represented . . . reminding distributors and 
brokers of canned corn in general, and of their corns in particular . . . the biggest of all 
Wisconsin turnouts . . . with the ranks of absentees thinning as they learn the many advantages 
of being in, and as their non-participation becomes more difficult to justify in their own several 
merchandising spheres. 


ILLINOIS ... 84 % ... back again to tell the world of what they’ve got. 


IOWA... 75% ... its plants may be shrinking in number, but its Cutting Bee participants show the 
fine quality which they can produce in a year like that of °53. 


INDIANA... 87% ... exclusive of its southern production, which never has been represented. 
MARYLAND-PENNSYLVANIA ... 80% ... most of its many plants participating. 
MOUNTAIN STATES ... have contributed a healthy proportionate share to this National effort. 


OHIO, NEW YORK AND MAINE ... while these three states together canned 10% of the com ; 


in this last prolific season, their Cutting Bee samples aggregate less than three-tenths of one 


per cent (.0027) of the total of all samples sent in answer to this year’s roll call. Ohio provides — 
one whole kernel and one Cremogenized cream style; New York one lone Cremogenized cream, 4 


and Maine, two creams and one whole grain. 


CANADA ... happily, fully represented by all the owners of its major corn operations. 


The Space and facilities are co® 


The United Company i 
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The most significant difference between the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee and other canned 


food cutting bees is . . . that, here, all samples are identified by the Packers’ labels. Over 10,000 


labelled samples have been provided by their respective producers for this top feature of the National 
Convention Exhibition of 1954. 


More and more, the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee is regarded as one of the most worthwhile 
of all contributions to the general advancement of canned corn . . . made possible only by the sagacity, 
foresight and collaboration of so many of the industry’s leaders. 


Brokers and Distributors Can Ill] Afford to Miss It 


Any buyer or broker at the Atlantic City Meeting who deems it important that he know what is 
going on in the corn-canning industry will spend a lot of time in the Cutting Bee. It tells where the 
dependable sources of supply in substantial volume are likely to be. It provides the answers to most 
of the vital questions on the subject. It resolves doubts. It advances sound planning by many months. 
It clarifies situations which too often have become confused in the rough and tumble competitive field. 


The dramatic advancement of No. 10 corn has been helped greatly by the Cutting Bee .. . 


- especially for those who, year after year, have sought to know the full truth. More than 30 packs 
of 10’s are spot-lighted in the National Cutting Bee of 1954. 


The near-revolutionary quality-developments of this day are there to be evaluated by those who 


want to learn. 


How the National Canned Corn Cutting Bee is Organized and Conducted 


1. Upon receipt of the corns from the participating canners, they are stored together, with cases 
unopened, at room temperature-range of from 65° to 70°. 


2. Shortly before the event, the samples are classified as follows:— 


(a) Cream style golden . . . all varieties and all types, including Cremogenized, Strata-Cook, old- 
type, etc., in all can sizes; (b) Cream style white . . . all varieties, all types, all can sizes; 
(c) Whole kernel white . . . all can sizes, all varieties; (d) Whole kernel golden . . . shelf sizes, 
brine and vacuum, all varieties; (e) Whole grain golden . . . all varieties, in 10s; (f) The “corn 
specialty products” . . . including evaporated corn, succotash (both whole kernel and cream), 
corn with peppers, the corn chowders, etc., in all can sizes. 


3. After thorough analysis of the corns by a competent panel (with labels removed and the corns 
unidentified as to the producers), the final order of their arrangement is designated by (Mrs.) 
“Toots” Cover, who has directed the Annual National Canned Corn Cutting Bee since 1935. (The 
corns are not arranged by grade values except in a very general way.) 


4. The corns are displayed, side by side, for study and tasting under highly favorable lighting and 
sampling conditions. Samples are replaced frequently, and replenished whenever necessary (as 
many as sixteen cans of a single sample have had to be cut on each of the first several days of 


the Cutting Bee . . . when the pack was of exceptional quality). From one to three canner-labels 
are exhibited in association with each sample. Spoons and cups for tasting are provided, and 
spoon-rising fountains are stationed within constantly easy reach throughout the full course of 
the Cutting Bee. Qualified attendants give desired information as far as possible. 


It alone justifies attendance at the 1954 Atlantic City Convention 
The Corn Canners’ Meeting Place . . the Industry’s Get-together 


Whenever the Convention Hall is open — just to the left as you enter 


‘industry service .. by 


au Westminster, Maryland 
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MR. FECHT 


THE NEED FOR COST REDUCTION 


There is a real need for reducing costs 
in the food industry today. This is evi- 
denced by articles appearing almost daily 
in trade publications. The financial re- 
ports of the canners throughout the 
country show a serious situation. For 
instance, in one midwestern state the pea 
canners have lost money for the last 
three years. Nor is their plight a great 
deal worse than that of the canners of 
other food items. 


The food industry is a highly competi- 
tive field. It is always faced with the 
problem of maintaining a high quality 
product at a low cost. The day is past 
when additional costs can be added to 
the selling price. Now even better serv- 
ice is demanded by customers and com- 
petition is keener than ever before. In 
order to be able to establish a selling 
price well above cost, it is necessary that 
canners secure low overhead and low 
labor costs. 


THE ANSWER 


There are many ways to reduce costs 
temporarily, but, in the final analysis, 
the only lasting way to reduce costs is 
by making each employee (including su- 
pervisors, foremen, and managers) more 
productive. 


The growth of any organization is 
limited only by the capability of its per- 
sonnel. Most canning companies have a 
fine group of loyal employees; they know 
their operations inside and out. But be- 
eause they do know their operations so 
well, they may be somewhat inclined to 
take for granted methods that have been 
in use for many years and contend that 
these methods could not economically be 
improved. 


Training and education in greater pro- 
ductivity is essential in the food indus- 
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Reducing Production Costs 


in the Canning Industry 


By S. J. FECHT 


S. J. Fecht & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


Racking your brain for a means of keeping those mounting production 
costs within reason? The author here presents a challenge to those canners 
really serious about finding the answer. It is an adaptation of a talk before 
the Tri-State Convention in December, prepared especially for this issue of 


“The Canning Trade”. 


try, so that each employee becomes more 
productive. Management must awaken 
its employees and, more specifically, its 
supervisors, to the fact that there are 


S. J. Fecht grew up on a farm in 
Central Illinois. He received a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Engineering 
from Purdue University in 1933; a 
Master’s Degree in Business Ad- 
ministration from Northwestern 
University in 1943. He was associ- 
ated in Management Engineering 
work with various companies as 
Time Study Engineer, Head Indus- 
trial Engineer, Production Man- 
ager, until 1944 when he entered 
the consulting management engi- 
neering field. 


Since 1950 he has operated his 
own company. Since that time his 
firm has served companies in 38 
industries in work measurement, 
wage incentive, work simplification, 
cost control, production control, job 
evaluation, supervisory training, 
plant layout, organization studies, 
and related activities. 


Mr. Fecht has received awards of 
“Outstanding Service to the Pro- 
fession” from American Society of 
Industrial Engineers; “Excellence 
in Industrial Engineering” from 
Industrial Engineering College. He 
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many different ways of doing the same 
operation. ‘Once these individuals are 
taught how to think objectively about 
their work methods, they will question 
present methods and investigate possible 
other, improved methods of operation. 


Any management which is interested 
in reducing its costs must, therefore, 
have as its first objective the education 
of its employees. A company could hire 
a staff of “experts” to come in from the 
outside and conduct a cost-reduction pro- 
gram. However, unless the company’s 
staff had been properly trained in the 
use of the new methods, even the best 
ideas would soon fall by the wayside. 


A worthwhile cost-reduction program 
must be based on the premise that the 
company’s employees and their super- 
visors are best qualified to make methods- 
improving suggestions. But these em- 
ployees and their supervisors must be 
taught how to solve cost reduction prob- 
lems. They must be convinced, first of 
all, that there is a need for reducing 
costs; and, secondly, that further im- 
provement in methods is possible. 


THE APPROACH 


The solution of a cost reduction prob- 
lem can be approached by the same 
method as the solution to any problem. 
This logical approach to the solution of 
any problem, including also a cost reduc- 
tion problem, consists essentially of five 
steps: 


. A statement of the problem 

. A gathering of the facts 

. An analysis of the facts 

. The development of the solution 
. The application of the solution 


ar wn 


The taking of these five steps in the 
logical solution of a problem precludes 
the likelihood of jumping to conclusions. 
Its use assures that the solution will be 
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BEFORE: 


Man hours per case = 10 = 0221 


452 
Number of Operation Work Minute 
Operators Standard | Per Person | 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 1100 
1 Position Cases 061 985 
2 Feed Cans 229 262 ™ 
1 Operate Label Machine 114 524 — . 
1 Operate Boxer 130 452 
1 Stencil One End 110 545 
1 Stencil No. on Side 060 1000 
1 Paste Cases 060 1000 
2 Pile Cases 150 400 
10 Operators 914 Productive Time idle Time 


based on facts rather than suppositions. 
I am sure that each of you remember, 
from your own experience, incidents in 
which you took the wrong approach to a 
problem—perhaps you failed to gather 
all the facts—only to find that you came 
up with the wrong solution and had to 
start over. 


FIVE STEPS—1. STATE THE 
PROBLEM 


Now let us consider each of the five 
steps, in the solution of a problem, sepa- 
rately and see how they apply to the 
solution of a cost reduction problem. 

It will readily be admitted that before 
the solution of any problem is attempted, 
it should be clearly understood what the 
problem is. At first blush this may ap- 
pear to be a facetious statement and yet 
I could recount, as I am sure you could 
too, instances of failure on the part of 
individuals solving a problem to recog- 
nize just what the real purpose of the 
investigation was. 

Many foremen take the attitude that 
cost reduction is not a part of their re- 
sponsibility, but rather belongs to top 


the profits of the company. It is up to 
the foreman, as “prince” in his own de- 
partment to operate that department 
efficiently. If all foremen in a plant 
would take this attitude, then the com- 
pany as a whole would certainly have a 
much better chance of keeping operating 
costs low. 


The measure of success of a business 
still is its profit-producing ability, so that 
any sort of ideas which the supervisors 
may get which will reduce costs will be 
looked upon with favor by top manage- 
ment. 

The problem at hand then is to reduce 
costs. 


2. GATHER THE FACTS 


Once it is clearly understood what the 
problem is, then the second step of the 
solution, the gathering of facts, can be 
undertaken. In the instance of the man- 
agement of a canning company the prob- 
lem at hand involves the one mentioned 
above, that of reducing costs. If this is 
the case, then the fact-gathering must 
pivot about the gathering of figures on 
costs. 


process or material than it is presently 
spending. Likewise the possibilities for 
cost reduction are usually greatest in 
those areas where the company is spend- 
ing the most money. It becomes apparent 
then how important it is that a company 
know what its costs are. 

A company can’t even begin to reduce 
costs if it doesn’t know what the costs 
are. For instance, what percentage of 
the final cost is labor, what percentage is 
product cost, and what percentage is bur- 
den cost? How do these percentages com- 
pare with the percentage from other can- 
ning plants within the company, and how 
do they compare with the costs for other 
companies within the canning industry? 

Sometimes it seems that company man- 
agements have been “standing so close 
to the trees that they haven’t been able 
to see the woods.” They have been so 
interested in getting out production, re- 
gardless of cost, that they have over- 
looked their real goal of making a profit 
on what they did produce. Many super- 
visors try to economize on labor, failing 
to recognize that by so doing they may 
be spending more money for product or 
overhead. Such individuals are just too 


management. This is not true because It goes without saying that a company busy to be efficient. 
the foreman is a part of management is not going to be able to save any more Let me give you an example from my 
and as such is equally responsible for money on any particular operation or own experience. A number of years ago 
AFTER: Man hours per case= 6 —.015 Reduction in cost — 32% 
400 
: Production Cases Per Hour 

Number of ww Work Minute| Per Hour 
Operators P Standard | Per Operator | 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 1100 

2 | Get Cases & Feed Cans | 250 240 aes 

1 Operate Label Machine 114 524 Sams 
Operate Boxer 130 452 
|_| Stencil side & End 140 430 a 
i Paste & Pile Cases 150 400 
6 Operators 184 Productive Time 
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REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS—continued 


I had occasion to work with a company 
that was interested in reducing costs. 
They approached a particular operation 
from the angle of reducing the cost of 
labor and decided to make certain 
changes in the machines which three 
employees were operating. This change 
would have reduced the crew size from 
three down to two employees. When the 
facts were gathered on costs, however, 
and the burden rate was calculated, and 
the time and cost of starting up and 
shutting down and cleaning up was fig- 
ured, it developed that it was much more 
economical to work with a three-man 
crew rather than reduce the crew to 
two men. 

Here again it was a matter of gather- 
ing all the facts on a particular problem 
before arriving at a solution. Any com- 
pany undertaking a cost reduction pro- 
gram should make sure that a reduction 
in one phase of the cost picture does not 
increase, by more than this saving, the 
cost of another element of the picture. 

After a look at over-all costs, comes a 
study of detailed costs. When it is known 
what the costs for labor and material 
and burden are and once it is recognized 
that the principal purpose of a study is 
to reduce costs, then that same question 
of actual cost versus possible cost should 
permeate the thinking when these over- 
all costs are broken down. 


DETAILS EXTREMELY IMPORTANT 


In order to study costs intelligently, 
information must be gathered on all ele- 
ments of costs. Exploration of costs 
along the following lines will often re- 
veal reduction possibilities: 


What path does the product follow in 
going through the plant? This is a very 
important question and it is one to which 
almost any supervisor knows the answer 
for his department. But has it ever been 
looked-at from the angle of the entire 
plant? Has it been put down on paper— 
on a to-scale layout of the plant? Is it 
known what the costs of handling are 
and to what extent these costs could be 
reduced by a change in route, a more 
logical flow of materials, or an improve- 
ment in the material handling? 


What are the steps in the process of 
handling the product? This again is a 
question the answer to which is known 
by the management, but perhaps it has 
just never been set down in writing. I 
don’t mean just the sequence of opera- 
tions, but a detailed step by step descrip- 
tion, similar to the process chart in Ex- 
hibit A. Here, too, most companies have 
never calculated their actual costs of 
these operations, nor compared them 
with what the costs should be. 


Just how is each operation being done? 
How much is it costing for each opera- 
tion? What should these operation costs 
be, considering the improvement that 
might be made? What is a reasonable 
estimate of the cost to make any neces- 
sary changes? Here again, care will 
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have to be exercised to avoid jumping 
to conclusions. Don’t assume that the 
machine of a certain type will “cost too 
much money”; get the facts and be gov- 
erned accordingly! 


How is the production being scheduled? 
Are the schedules being planned? How 
much of the operation costs lie in im- 
proper planning and scheduling of work 
to each employee or each line? 


The gathering of the above informa- 
tion is all a part of the process of gather- 
ing the facts preparatory to “taking a 
look at the forest” before examining the 
individual trees. It is only after having 
jumped to a conclusion and made an 
error that one realizes how important it 
is to get all the facts in the case. 


THE TOOLS 


In the collection of facts about costs, 
many times the supervisors fail to avail 
themselves of information which is al- 
ready available. What are some of the 
sources of this information? Naturally, 
some of the finest information for costs 
comes from the accounting records. The 
profit and loss statement, the budget, 
standard cost sheets, operation cost rec- 
ords—all hold information in which the 
management of a company, including the 
line supervisors, should be interested.! 
They carry information which gives a 
clearer picture of what the costs are and 
where they are, information which holds 
many a germ for new ideas. 


As consulting management engineers, 
who specialize in cost reduction pro- 
grams, we use the basic accounting rec- 
ords mentioned above to get our overall 
picture. To get more detailed and more 
specific data for further study, we use 
four basic tools. These four tools-are: 


A. Methods studies 
B. Time studies 

C. Cost control 

D. Production studies 


Methods studies show how things are 
being done and indicate what changes 
should be made; time studies tell us what 
the costs should be; cost control reports 
tell how the actual performance com- 
pares with the standard costs; and pro- 
duction studies are the means of finding 
the reasons for deviations from standard. 


A. METHODS STUDIES—-THE PROCESS CHART 


Methods studies show how things are 
being done now and indicate what 
changes should be made. 


Before any operation can be improved, 
it must first be determined how that 
operation is presently being done. One 
of the most helpful “tools” for gathering 
information on how operations are per- 
formed, is what is known in engineering 
circles as a Process Chart. 

A Process Chart is a form on which 
are listed each of the steps involved in 
performing an operation. It lists each 
operation, each transport, each inspec- 
tion, and each storage or waiting time. 
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A Process Chart tells in an orderly 
manner: 


WHAT is being done 

WHERE it is being done 

WHEN it is being done 

WHO does it 

HOW it is being done 

HOW long each step in the operation 
takes 


Having all the facts, we then deter- 
mine what different, better, and cheaper 
ways might be developed to replace the 
present high cost methods of operating. 
To find these new and better ways, we 
ask the question “Why” of each of the 
above questions: 


WHY is it necessary to do WHAT is 
being done? 

WHY is it done there? Is there a 
better place? 

WHY is it done then? Is there a bet- 
ter time in the process to do this? 

WHY does this employee do it? Could 
it be done better by another operator in 
the line? 

WHY is it being done that way? Is 
there an easier way? 


As a result of this questioning, many 
cost reduction possibilities are developed. 
Waste is reduced and yield increased; 
unnecessary elements of operations are 
eliminated; where possible, remaining 
necessary steps in the operation are com- 
bined or changed in sequence to advan- 
tage; and the remaining steps are sim- 
plified. 


B. TIME STUDIES 
Time studies tell what costs should be. 


The work does not stop with the in- 
stallation of the new method. The second 
tool—time study—and the related calcu- 
lations, tell us what the various costs 
should be. By means of time studies and 
budgeting, standard costs are established 
for all controllable items and budget 
figures developed for all fixed costs. 


It should be noted that not only are 
the actual times for each of the elements 
of the operation recorded, but also the 
operator’s performance pace is recorded, 
so that the actual times may be con- 
verted into standard times to compen- 
sate for unusually fast or unusually 
slow operators. 

Furthermore, an allowance is added 
for rest, personal needs, and delays, so 
that the final standard time for the oper- 
ation is a realistic and reasonable figure 
which can be attained. 


Cc. COST CONTROL 


Cost control tells how performance 
compares with standard. 

Having developed and installed lower 
cost methods, and knowing what the costs 
should be, we institute an operating re- 
port, an excess cost report, and a report 
on the cost of the labor dollar. This con- 
stitutes our third tool, cost control. 

Cost control reports gather, and in- 
form management of the facts on actual 


1 See also article by Dr. Howard Stier in Feb. 9, 
1953 issue of “Canning Trade.” 
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PROCESS CHART-CORN OPERATIONS 


RSCEIVE CORM - UWLOAD TO CONVEYOR 
CROSS CONVEYOR 


EXHIBIT A 


RECPIVE CORN UWLOAD TO YARD 
STORP CORN IR YARD 


SHOVEL OR PULL CORN TO PLOOR CONVEYOR 
PLOOR CONVEYOR TO ELEVATOR CONVEYOR 


CONVEYOR ELEVATE & DISCHARGE TO 
DISTRIBUTING CONVEYGR 


CONVEYOR TO ROPPERS 
DISTRIBUTE CORN TO CHUTES 
CHUTES, DROP DELIVERY TO WUSKERS 


PEED CORN TO HUSKINO MACHINES 
(13 DOUBLE MACHINES) 


BELT CONVZYOR TO CROSS CONVFYOR 
CROSS CONVFYOR TO SORT & TRIM BZLTS 
TRIM CORR 

SORT CORN (WHOLE KERNEL & CREAM ST/LF) 


IWSPECT CORW (WHOLE KERNEL) 
DIVIDED Conver on 


ELEVATOR CONVEYOR TO STR FLOOR 
WASH CORN IW SCOTT 
DISCHARGE TO BELT CONVEYOR 
BELT CONVEYOR TO CUTTERS 

PUSH CORW TO CUTTER AOPPERS 
STORE I” HOPPERS 

PEED CORN TO 


CUTTERS 
(11-¥.K, CUPPERS - SPRAOUE SFLLS MODEL #1) 


WORM DRIVE CONVEYOR TO CHUTE 
DROP DELIVERY CHUTE TO SILKERS 
(2 STLAERS) 

DE-SILK W.K. CORN 

PLONE CONVEYOR 

SCOTT WASHER, QUALITY SEPARATOR 
BYLT CONVEYOR 

TWSPECT V.E. 

DROP DELIVERY FLOOR 
WIRE BELT CONVEYOR THRU STEAMER 


STEAM CORN - 190° 
(OVERNEAD STEAM Bax) 


DROP DELIVERY TO HOPPERS 
STORE IW AOPPERS 
GRAVITY PEED TO PILLERS 


ELEVATOR CONVEYOR TO CORN BIR ‘TRACTOR PUSH CORN TO CONVFYOR 
2D FLOOR DISCRAROR TO FLOOR 
ELEVATOR COWVFYOR TO CORN BIN 
PLOOR DISCRARG® TO PLOCR 
STORE CORR 


INSPPCT CORR (CPRAM STYLF) 
DIVID®D CONVEYOR B7LT 


7LFVATOR CONVPYOR TO 8TY PLOOP 

WASH IR SCOTT WASHFP 
ISCHAPRCR TO BELT CORVFYOP 

BFLT CONVEYOR TO CUTTERS 

CORR TO CUTTEP 

STOPE IW HOPPERS 


CORN TO CUTTPRS 
6 - STYLE COTTEPS - SPRAGUPF COPY 


WORM CONVFYOR TO CHIT? 


CROP DPLIVERY CROTE TC SILKPR 
DB-SILK CORN 
DROP DFLIVERY TO MIXING TANK 


MIX - 360 SUGAR - 2 GAL. 
STARCH - 2.68 SALT BRINE 


POMP TO BLARCE PR 
BLANCF - 190° 

PRESSUPE TO DETURIK AGITATOR 
CROP DELIVERY PRED TO PILLAR 
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UNLOAD BAGS OF 
CARS PROM TRUCK 


CONVEYOR TO 
PLOOR 65° 


TRUCK CARS TO STORAGE 
APPA 10-190" 


UNLOAD CARS TO FLOOR 
STORP CANS 
LOAD CARS Of TROCKS 


TROCK CARS TO PILL 
PEED CONVEYOR 


UWLOAD CANS 

ARPA 
FED CONVEYOR 

STORP CARS 

POSITION & OPER BAGS 

Om TABLE 

PEED CANS - BELT 

CONVEYOR TO CAM TRACK 


can Converor TO PILL 
MACHIBE 100 


a Lies LIne #2 #5 
CANS 8 oz. - 55 CARS 8 CARS #1 CARS #0 CARS 
PILL & CLOSE CARS jos PILL & CLOSE CANS f J PILL & CLOSE CARS pe PILL & CLOSP CANS PILL & CLOSE CANS 
DROP CARS TO RETORT DROP CABS TO DROP CARS TO DROP CAMS TO DROP CARS TO RPTORT 
BASKET RETORT BAS! RETORT BASKET RETORT BASKET BASKET 
BASKETS PUSH BASKETS TO PUSH BASKETS TO PUSH BASKETS TO PUSH BASKETS TO 
RETORT - RORCRATL RETORT ROOM RETORT ROOM MONORAIL CONVEYOR RETORT ROOM - RETORT ROGH - 
CONVEYOR 30° TO 60° 30" 70 60° 30° 70 70 30° 70 60° 
OVERERAD CRANE HOIST OVERHEAD CRARE CRANE OVERHEAD CRARF. OVERHEAD CRANE AOIST 
& LOAD BASKETS 70 HOIST &@ LOAD ROIST & LOAD BASKETS HOIST & LOAD BASKETS & LOAD BASKETS TO 
RETORT BASKETS TO RETORT TOR TO RETORT RETORT 
COOK CORN COOK CORR COOK CORN COOK CORN COOK CORN 
CRANE ROIST BASKETS CRANE HOIST CRANE HOIST BASKET CRARE HOIST BASKETS CRANE HOIST BASKETS 
FROM RETORTS BASKETS FROM RETORTS FROM RETORTS PROM RFTORTS 
CRANE TRANSPORT CRANE TRARS! CRANE TRANSPORT CRANE TRANSPORT CRANE TRANSPORT 
TO COOLIBO BASKET TO COOLIBO TO COOLING BASKET 70 COOLING 
CARA CANAL 
COOL CAMB - CANAL COOL CANS - CANAL COOL CANS - CANAL COOL CANS - CABAL COOL CANS - CANAL 
HOIST BASKETS FROM nOIST HOIST BASKETS HOIST BASKETS FROM HOIST BASKETS PRON 
ry FROM CANAL & ‘ANAL & ROOK CANAL & HOOK OW CARAL & ROOK OF 
ROBORAIL CONVEYOR OM MONORAIL CONVEYOR RONORATL CONVEYOR HONORATL CONVEYOR MONORAIL CONVEYOR 
PUSH BAS! BASKETS TO To 70 
CASE OFF LIVE CASE OFF CASE OFF LINE CASE OFF LINE CASE OFF 
To Bo" TO Bo" 40" 70 80! an* To Bot TO Bo" 
STORE STORE STORE STORE STORE 
POSTTION BASKET AT POSITION BASKET POSITION BASKET AT POSTTION BASKET POSTTION BASKET AT 
CASE OFF STATION AT CASE OFP STATION CASE OFF STATION AT CASE OFF STATION CASE OFF STATION 
UNLOAD BOWDLES CASED 
FROM TROCE 
#10 CANS 
TO 
PICK CANS FROM BASKETS, 
= PACK POSH TO 


‘TRUCK LOAD TO 

AREA 10° TO 100° 
PILE CASES FLOOR 
STORE 

LOAD SONDLES OF CAS 
PLATPORN 


TROCK CASES 70 STITCHIBO 
RACHIWE 100° 
OWLOAD CASES AT MACHINE 


CASES STORED 


POSITION BOWDLE OF CASES 
AT STITCHING MACHINE 


STITCH CASES & PEED TO 


CASES STORED 
AROUND MACHINE OWTIL 

SEEDED 

PEED CASES TO CHUTE 

CHUTE CONVEYOR TO 

CASE OPP LINE 


TRUCK CASES TO LINE 
STITCH CASES 

PEED CASES TO 

LINE 


‘TRARS' 
WAREROUSE 150° 


SORT CASES BY CAN CODE & 
STACK OW PALLETS 


ORY TRUCK TRANSPORT 
LOADED PALLETS TO STORAGE 
AREA & PILE 
WAREMOUSE STORAGE 


MONORAIL CONVEYOR TO 
WAREROUSE 


MERCURY TROCK LIPT BASKETS 
FROM HONORATL 


‘TRUCK TO STORAGE AREA 


PILE CARS If WAREROUSE 


TROCK LABELS TO LINE 
PRED LABELS TO 
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PACK CARS IW CASES 
PASTE CASES 
70 
LOAD CASES CAR 
SHIPPED TO CUSTONER 
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REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS—continued 


performance compared with the stand- 
ard performance. These reports gather 
facts which become the basis for intelli- 
gent decisions on the part of manage- 
ment; facts that fit into the steps I 
enumerated at the beginning for the 
logical solution of the cost reduction and 
cost control problem. 


D, PRODUCTION STUDIES 


Production studies develop reasons for 
deviations from standard. 


The fourth tool which we use for 
gathering facts is that of Production 
Study. A close follow-up on the cost con- 
trol reports, by means of production 
studies, assures that any costs which are 
excessive (when measured against the 
standards), are brought back into line. 

Production studies are similar in char- 
acter to time studies except that produc- 
tion studies are more comprehensive, but 
less detailed. A production study may 
take in the activities in an entire depart- 
ment or possibly even an entire plant. 
Whereas the time study was devoted 
largely to the timing of an operation and 
the various elements of which that oper- 
ation consisted, the production study is 
largely a timing of an entire production 
line or an entire department within a 
plant. Production studies are on occa- 
sion used also to time the inter-relation- 
ships of the various departments with 
one another. It is usually a running 
record of the “operating” and “down” 
time of a unit, listing opposite each down 
time the reason for the delay. 


3. ANALYZE THE FACTS 


4. DEVELOP THE SOLUTION 


The above four tools give the neces- 
sary information on the facts upon which 
to base an intelligent decision. The facts 
collected by means of these techniques 
can readily be analyzed (the third step 
in the solution of a problem), so that 
the fourth step, that of developing a 
solution, may become a relatively simple 
matter. The first three steps, those of 
stating the problem, gathering the facts, 
and analyzing the facts, must be well 
covered. If they are, then the solution 
will be practically obvious. 


5. APPLY THE SOLUTION 


There remains then only the final step 
in the solution of our problem: the appli- 
cation of the solution. This takes the 
form of the installation of a new method, 
if a new method was developed; the in- 
stallation of a machine, if the solution 
to the problem involved such an installa- 
tion; or the remedying of the situation 
at fault, whatever that may have been. 

This step may be the most difficult one 
unless the cooperation and participation 
of all employees is secured. As Dr. Stier ? 
points out, “All employees need to under- 
stand and have a basic knowledge of 
management control techniques.” The 
best assurance of success in the installa- 
tion comes from getting the employees 
on the line and their supervisors to make 
suggestions that will work. 


Just as a good engineer gets the line 
supervisors to make these suggestions 
which he thinks will work, likewise the 


Work Simplification Group in Session 
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supervisors in turn must work with the 
individual line employees to get them to 
make the cost-reducing suggestions, 
Many times the process of getting the 
line employees to make suggestions is a 
time-consuming affair, but I believe it 
will be obvious that once the employees 
have made the suggestions, which man- 
agement feels will work, the job of “sell- 
ing” that method to the operator will be 
very simple. 

This approach of getting the employees 
to make the suggestions assures that the 
idea will be 100% sold, because the bur- 
den of proof will be on the employee to 
prove to management that his idea was 
a workable one. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


In the first portion of this paper it was 
stated that the problem of cost reduction 
should be everyone’s job and not the job 
of an outside expert. If that is true, 
then how are we going to teach the com- 
pany personnel to solve cost reduction 
problems using the five steps listed? 


Let me tell you how we accomplish 
this in the plants of companies who call 
on us for help. Beginning with the top 
management and progressing from the 
top management down through the su- 
pervisory level, to the individual em- 
ployees, we teach the client’s staff: 


1. The logical way to solve any prob- 
lem, including a cost reduction problem, 


2. The technique of methods study, 
time study, cost control, and production 
study, and 


3. How to apply this approach and 
these techniques in the solution of their 
own problem and in the installation of 
ideas. 

More specifically, we work with the 
client’s staff in developing a cost reduc- 
tion program along the following lines: 

(a) Outline a program of training 
sessions. 

These sessions are designed to con- 
vince the participants of the need for 
cost reduction and to impress upon them 
the possibilities of cost reduction. As 
enumerated akove, these sessions are 
tailor-made to teach the approach to a 
cost reduction problem from the tech- 
nique to be used through the methods 
of selling their ideas. 


(b) Motion pictures of some twenty or 
so of the company’s major operations are 
made, 


In order to biing the company’s opera- 
tions into the meeting room, these mo- 
tion pictures are prepared. They let the 
participants “see”, possibly for the first 
time, just how many of those operations 
are being performed. 

It is very encouraging to note how 
effective motion pictures can be in bring- 
ing out defective methods, delays, awk- 
ward working positions, poor working 
conditions, crew unbalance, etc. 


2Dr. Howard Stier of the National Canner 


Association in Feb. 9, 1953 issue of “Canning % 


Trade.” 
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| REDUCING PRODUCTION COSTS—continued 


(c) Next there is prepared a cost re- 
duction manual. 

4 This manual is prepared as a part of 
the hand-out material to summarize the 
various points of discussion and to serve 
as a reminder of the technique to be 
followed. 


(d) Training sessions are scheduled. 


In order to acquaint them with the 
training program, a rather brief pre- 
view session is scheduled for the com- 
pany’s executives. Beyond this we work 
with the company’s staff in scheduling 
these sessions for their superintendents, 
* foremen, and supervisors. The groups 
’ usually range from a minimum of ten 
or twelve individuals to as many as 
eighteen or twenty. 


(e) Train a man to carry-on the pro- 
gram, 

Throughout the entire assignment we 
work with a member of the company staff 
whom the company’s management desig- 
nates to carry on the program after we 
have finished the assignment. This man 
is trained to follow-through on the pro- 
gram, so that lasting and continued 
benefits are derived. 


(f) Conduct the training sessions. 


We conduct the training sessions from 
> a detailed outline, which assures that we 


will not deviate from the desired subject 
matter: We lead the session discussion, 
show motion pictures, display charts, 
give demonstrations, and cite examples 
from our own experience to emphasize 
each point. 


As the meetings progress from the 
first toward the last of the sessions, we 
do less and less of the talking, and, in- 
stead, draw out discussion from the par- 
ticipants concerning the application of 
the points of discussion to their own 
problems. 


It is at this point that we introduce 
the motion pictures previously men- 
tioned. By asking leading questions of 
the operations as the pictures are being 
shown, the participants are encouraged 
to make suggestions and to recognize 
that there are many ways of performing 
the same operation. 


(g) Follow-up procedure. 


By the end of the training sessions, 
the participants are sufficiently stimu- 
lated, so that with the proper follow-up 
from the company man and with the 
proper recognition from management, 
they continue to apply the technique. 


In order to capitalize on the tangible 
benefits of this training, the company 
follow-up man keeps a running record of 
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the methods improvement projects under 
way, which he follows up periodically, 
and on which he gives assistance to the 
supervisors. From this running record 
the period progress report is given to 
management, summarizing the benefits 
in dollar savings resulting from the 
program. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
SMALL CANNER 


Large canning companies can afford to 
hire management consultants to develop 
and install cost reduction programs. 
Many of the smaller canning companies, 
however, hesitate to do so because of the 
cost of the services. Yet these small 
canners need help often more desper- 
ately than do the large canners. 


Because many smaller canners cannot 
afford to hire a staff of consultants, for 
several weeks, to conduct a cost reduc- 
tion program, we have developed a train- 
ing program for representatives from 
small canners who participate as a group 
in a one week’s training conference. In 
these conferences the canning company 
representatives are taught the proce- 
dures and techniques of a cost reduction 
program. This grouping of representa- 
tives from a number of smaller com- 
panies can spread the cost of this type 
of program. 


(Continued on page 78) 


Wender Line 


Two of the Many for the Canner 


Roto-Flo Washer—Continuous washer for corn, 
limas, peas or similar food products. 3 washes with 
2 water changes turn out a cleaner, brighter and 


(right) 


better product. 


kj, PIONEERS IN PROCESSING EQUIPMENT FOR OVER 75 YEARS -- KNOWN THE WORLD OVER > 
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Cooker & Cooler—Fast cooking and cooling of 
canned products. Even production flow—accurate 
cooking temperatures — cans continuously rotated 
with 100% exposure of all surfaces for quick heat 
transfer. (left) 


2635-2639 BOSTON STREET 
BALTIMORE 24, MD., U. S. A. 
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Policy, Procedure & Organization 


The USDA Grade Standards & Inspection 
Service for Processed Foods 


A frank Statement of Policy, Procedures, Organization, Training and 
Types of Service offered by this important branch of Agriculture 


BY FITZHUGH L. SOUTHERLAND 


Chief of the Processed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service 


The Branch of the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculutre, which 
I represent, is engaged in two primary fields of activity. One 
is the development of grade standards—the other one is conduct- 
ing and maintaining an inspection service for processed fruits 
and vegetables, processed products thereof, and a large number 
of related or miscellaneous processed foods, 


The keen interest of the processors (both canners and 
freezers) in the Northwest in grade standards and in the USDA 
Inspection Service is, to me, a decided indication of the progres- 
sive and objective thinking that characterize the processors in 
this territory. The success and greatly expanded use of the 
standards and the inspection service over the past several years 
are proof of their value. We are constantly striving to make 
these services of greater value. They are national service pro- 
grams, designed to assist in more orderly marketing of processed 
foods. The U.S. grade standards for these commodities and the 
inspection service are available for voluntary use. They are 
not compulsory. 


Those who are responsible for these service programs are very 
anxious, in devolping and in carrying them out, that they 
recognize the needs of the growers, processors, sellers, buyers, 
and consumers. These needs dictate the basic policy for develop- 
ing and revising the standards and for conducting the Inspection 
Service. That is why we call on the industry for help. It has 
favored us with assistance and, as a result, it has made a 
valuable contribution to the success of these service programs. 
We shall continue to consuJt with the industry so that we may 
have the benefit of its knowledge in developing and conducting 
these programs. 

The Department has developed 116 grade standards for pro- 
cessed fruits and vegetables, processed products thereof, and 
and related or miscellaneous processed foods. Thirty-four of 
these cover frozen fruits and vegetables. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES EMPLOYED 


Experience over the years has taught us that certain basic 
principles are fundamental and must be employed in the develop- 
ment of practical and useful standards. I would like to discuss 
some of the more important ones. 


First among these principles, we have observed, is that the 
standards must be based on the actual styles, types, and quality 
gradations of the product being produced and marketed, and not 
on theoretical possibilities. Some of the first grade-standards 
were criticized because they did not recognize this basic principle. 
They dealt more with qualities desired for a particular grade 
than with the qualities actually being produced and marketed. 
They set quality levels of perfection that too frequently could 
not be attained under good commercial practices. The failed to 
make provisions for adequate tolerances for the different grades. 


An address before a meeting of the Northwest Frozen Foods Association, 
Seattle, Washington, December 14 1953. 
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. For these reasons, their usefulness was necessarily limited. These 
weaknesses have been recognized and have largely been corrected. 


REVISIONS 

In order to keep the standards current and realistic, we find 
it desirable to revise them from time to time. Basic changes 
which take place in production and marketing methods, the 
introduction of new varieties or demands for different styles or 
quality levels, may dictate the desirability for revising a stand- 
ard. Also, the development of new facts or knowledge concerning 
the product, or development of new techniques for measuring a 
quality factor, may warrant revising a standard so that it may 
be of greater use. 

In years when the expected quality levels are difficult to meet, 
because of lower-quality raw products, demands are sometimes 
made to relax the requirements of the standards. We have 
resisted such demands. If the requirements of a standard were 
allowed to fluctuate from year to year, it soon would lose its 
value as a yardstick for evaluating quality. 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 

A second principle is that a standard must be national in 
scope. If the requirements in a standard are confined to special 
qualities produced in a particular area, excluding satisfactorily 
acceptable qualities of the name product produced in other areas, 
its usefulness, as a common language for trading, will be limited. 
The greater the concurrence in the requirements of a standard, 
the greater its value becomes as an aid in the marketing of the 
product. 

Trading over long distances is facilitated by use of standards 
that provide uniform language upon which sales transactions 
may be based. Standards are highly desirable to modern 
marketing methods. 

As a third principle, a standard must take into consideration 
the important factors that affect the relative desirability of the 
product. They must cover inherent characteristics of the prod- 
uct and reflect the workmanship in the preparation of the raw 
materials and in the process of manufacture. Each grade pro- 
vided by the standard must be carefully described and, whenever 
practical, a point score system should be included so that when 
it is applied, it will as nearly as possible indicate where the 
product ranks within a grade. This principle also involves basing 
the quality and other requirements for the different grades on 
good commercial practice. 


The fourth principle involves a matter of options—that is, 
personal choice. A standard must provide for options, or as 
much personal choice, as possible with respect to style, type, 
or variety, product unit size or number of units per container, 
seasoning or sweetening ingredients, and size of container. It 
is highly desirable that provisions for such options be made, 
so that a processor may produce and a buyer may select a 
product that will satisfy his needs and demands and at the 
same time will comply with the quality requirements of the 
standards. 

The U. S. standards for processed foods provide for these 
personal choices to the fullest practical extent. In this connec- 
tion, however, no provision for personal choice is provided which 


would permit deception or misrepresentation. Buyers should q 
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specify their preferences in their purchase contracts so there 
will be no misunderstanding when delivery is made. 


FACTORS OF QUALITY 


The fifth principle requires the proper selection of the factors 
upon which the quality is to be based, so that these factors can 
be appropriately and consistently evaluated. 


“Quality” in canned or frozen fruits and vegetables applies to 
the more superior qualities, the lowest qualities, and the qualities 
in between these extremes. Quality of a processed fruit or 
vegetable covers the inherent properties of the raw fruit or 
vegetable which determine the relative degree of excellence of 
the product, and also covers the effects of the treatment to which 
the product is subjected in preparing and processing it. The 
conditions under which the product is prepared, the packing 
media, if any, and added ingredients, if any, may also influence 
the degree of excellence of the finished product. A standard, 
then, must take into consideration as many of these factors or 
characteristics as possible which will permit evaluation by 
practical methods and which will reflect to the fullest extent 
possible the degree of excellence of the product. 


Among the more important factors that influence the degree of 
excellence of a processed fruit or vegetable are color, degree 
of freedom from defects or blemishes, extraneous and foreign 
materials, workmanship, product unit size and uniformity of 
size of units, stage of maturity or degree of ripeness, texture, 
tenderness, succulency, flavor, and odor. 


Color must be given major consideration, because it contributes 
heavily to eye appeal and also because it reflects inherent char- 
acteristics and treatments given in preparation and processing 
that do not lend themselves to direct evaluations. Eye-appealing 
color, however, is sometimes deceiving in some varieties of fruits 
and vegetables, and therefore color is not always a reliable index 
of good eating quality. 

The factors of degree of freedom from defects or blemishes, 
extraneous and foreign materials, and the effects of workman- 
ship are important because they effect the appearance and 
eating quality of the product. 

Product unit size and uniformity of size of the units affect the 
appearance and possible usage of the product, and therefore 
must be given appropriate consideration. 

The stage of maturity or degree of ripeness and the texture of 
a fruit, and the tenderness, texture, and succulency of a vege- 
table are factors that must be given paramount consideration 
because they contribute heavily to appearance and eating quality 
of the product. 


Flavor and odor must not be ignored because these factors not 
only reflect inherent properties of the raw material, but, along 
with most of the other factors, also reflect to a large degree 
the care given in harvesting, preparing, and processing the 
product. 


TESTS AND PROCEDURES 

A sixth principle involves adopting and incorporating in the 
standards objective tests and procedures for use in determining 
compliance with the requirements of the standards. We recognize 
the value of objective tests and have adopted and incorporated 
in the standards such tests as have been developed and proved 
to be practical. However, there are some factors that are very 
difficult to evaluate objectively, and therefore, for them, no 
practical objective tests are available that can be used in the 
standards. We are-alert to the progress that is being made in 
the development of methods that will reduce human error in 
judging quality. As new tests are developed we will give them 
full consideration for use in our standardization program. In 
the meantime, in judging some of the factors, we must rely still 
upon subjective evaluations by trained personnel. 


VISUAL AIDS 


An important feature of our objective tests is the use of 
visual aids. Even though these are generally not specifically 
referred to in the standards, we are developing numerous plaster 
of Paris and wax models, photographs, and sketches that are 
proving to be very helpful in uniform interpretations of the 
requirements of the standards. Some of these aids have already 
been made available to the industry for their guidance and use. 
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PROBLEM 


A gas mask is not the proper approach but . . . the VOO 
problem is not unsolvable. 


Brooks POLY-CIDE Odor Control Treatments solve the problem, 
quickly, economically and satisfactorily. No complex feeder, 
storage space or man power is needed in the application of 
Brooks POLY-CIDE Odor Control Treatments. They are used 
conveniently and effectively in vent stacks, troughs, waste water 
lagoons and ensilage stacks. 


Brooks POLY-CIDE Odor Control Treatments are liquid formulations 
that can be sprayed on stacks or mixed with waste waters, as 
prescribed, for your problem, without harm or damage. 


* FOR THE DEFINITION 
VISIT CUR BOOTH No. C-26 
AT THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENIION 


bake ie With no obligation, write, wire or phone 
today for our Bulletin No. 502 ‘BROOKS 
Odor Control Treatments’‘—or our Service 

\ Engineers are available anytime, anywhere 
to work with you on specific odor control 
problems. 


Offices in Principal Industrial Cities 
SERVICE THROUGH SCIENTIFIC 
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GRADING SERVICE POLICY—continued 


Outstanding among these is the color comparator, which is used 
in determining whether a frozen lima bean possesses the amount 
of green color required in the standard. Photographs illustrat- 
ing stages of development of frozen broccoli are another. 
Permanent glass color standards have been developed and 
adopted as official USDA color standards for use in classifying 
the color of extracted honey and maple sirup. Approximately 
fifty million pounds of extracted honey were officially inspected 
and certified last year, utilizing the permanent glass color 
standards for classifying the color. 


FROZEN FOODS PRESENT SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


There are other important problems in the development of a 
standard that require considerable study. Among these are: (1) 
establishing a suitable definition and name for the product; (2) 
designating the product unit size; (3) establishing grade nomen- 
clature; (4) establishing the drained weight or recommended 
drained weight requirements and (5) developing a recommended 
fill of container. 

Recommended fill of container, drained weights or recom- 
mended drained weights have been worked out and incorporated 


in nearly all of the standards for canned fruits and vegetables. 
These factors have not been established for frozen fruits and 
vegetables. However, the Food and Drug Administration has 
published proposed regulations governing the ratio of ingoing 
fruit to sweetening ingredients in most frozen fruits. 

Most frozen fruits must be packed with sugar or sugar sirup 
to assist in proper preservation and to meet consumer demand. 
However, as yet, no one has established. an exact relationship 
between the drained weights and the quantity of ingoing fruits. 
The variations in the amount of natural solids that may drain 
from the thawed fruit make it difficult to establish a specific 
drained weight requirement. Also, the ampunt of residual 
moisture adhering to the fruit after washing and draining, prior 
to freezing, makes the problem more complicated. 

Frozen vegetables are packed without packing media. How- 
ever, they are subjected to treatments in preparation for freezing 
that require draining off excess water the product may have 
taken up in the preparation process. This presents a difficult 
problem in establishing a drained weight requirement, as not 
only the adhering moisture from preparation but also natural 
moisture and solids may drain from the thawed product. 
Practical procedures for determining drained weights must be 
established before consideration can be given to establishing 
drained weight requirements. We are quite aware of the com- 
plexities of the problem. We are doing some work in seeking 


USDA on December 29 (Fed. Reg. Jan. 1) announced a 
proposed revision of the United States Standards for 
Grades of Canned Peas. Proposed changes are as follows: 


DEFINITION—Proposed revision includes Definitions for 
a Single Pea Size, and a Mixture or Blend of Pea Sizes. 
As in present grades, size is not a factor of quality. 


“(a) Canned peas are considered as a single size if 70 
percent or more, by count, of all the peas are of a single 
size and of the balance no more than 3 percent, by count, 
of the peas may be of the second size larger and no more 
than 3 percent, by count, of the peas may be of the second 
size smaller than such predominating size. 

(b) Canned peas are considered as a “mixture” or 
“blend” of two sizes if the two most predominant sizes 
compose 75 percent or more, by count, of all the peas in 
the mixture or blend:Provided, That no more than 10 per- 
cent, by count, of all the peas may be larger than the 
largest size in the most predominating sizes, and no more 
than 15 percent, by count, of all the peas may be smaller 
than the smallest size of the two most predominating 
sizes. 


(c) Canned peas are considered as a “mixture” or 
“blend” of three or more sizes: Provided, That no more 
than 5 percent, by count, of all the peas may be larger 
than the second largest size, and no more than 15 per- 
cent, by count, of all the peas may be smaller than the 
second smallest size.” 


MATURITY AND TENDERNESS—As in the present 
grades, the determination of maturity and tenderness 
Grade A and Grade B classifications, would still be based 
on the brined flotation test, in the Grade C classification, 
on both the brine flotation test and the alcohol insoluble 
solids test. However, in the proposed revision there is a 
proviso in Grade B with respect to Sweet Peas, providing 
that “if the eating quality indicates that the peas are 
nearly mature, the alcohol insoluble solids test shall be 
run and shall not exceed 16.5% to score in the B classi- 
fication.” 

Also, in the brine flotation tables, the percentage of 
Grade A Early peas that sink in a 13%% solution has 
been increased from 1 to 3, and there is no reference to a 
12% solution in Early Peas or the larger sized Sweets, and 
no reference to a 11% solution in the smaller sized Sweets. 
In Grade B in the table the percentage of Sweet peas that 
sink in a 15% solution is increased from 1 to 3, as is the 


PROPOSED PEA GRADE REVISION 


percentage of Early Peas that sink in a 16% solution. 
Also a salt flotation test is provided for Grade C as a 
guide, 


In the tables for the A and B Grades the Sweet Peas 
are divided into two classifications, one for No. 5 and 
larger, and blends containing more than 50% No. 5 size or 
larger, and one for No. 4 and smaller, and blends contain- 
ing 50% or less than No. 5 size or larger, and blends of 
sizes smaller than No. 5. In the Standard Table the re- 
ference is to all sizes, in other words, 10% of the Sweet 
Peas may sink in a 15% salt solution, and 10% of the 
Early Peas in a 16% salt solution. 


LIQUOR—The requirements for the factor of liquor 
have been redescribed and provide for a slight amount of 
pea sediment in the Grade A classification. 


COLOR—Requirements for color also have been rede- 
scribed to take into consideration scoring of “Blond” or 
“Creamcolored” peas instead of their prior consideration 
under the factor of defects. There are, however, no ob- 
jective measurements provided for color, Canned peas 
that are artificially colored are, according to the terms of 
the proposed revision “below standard in quality—artifi- 
cially colored’’. 


ABSENCE OF DEFECTS—Tolerances for defects in 
the upper grades are more lenient in the proposed revision. 
In Grade A there is a proposed tolerance of one piece or 
pieces of harmless extraneous vegetable material having 
an aggregate area of 3/16 square inch (1/2 inch by 3/8 
inch) for each 60 ounces of net contents. There is no pre: 
sent tolerance. Also in Grade A the :percent of drained 
weight of broken peas by count is increased from 5% to 
6% for sizes No. 1 and 2 from 2% to 4% by count for 
larger sizes. In Grade B the percent by count of pieces of 
peas is increased from 5 to 8 percent.. Other Defect 
tolerances remain the same. 


POINT VALUES—Under the proposed revision the 
maximum point value for liquor still remains at 10, and 
for absence of defects at 30. Maximum point value of 
color is increased from 15 to 20, while the maximum 
count for maturity and tenderness is decreased from 45 
to 40. 90 points would still be the minimum score for — 
Fancy Grace, but the Extra Standard minimum would be 
increased from 75 to 80 points, while the Standard mini- 
mum would be increased from 60 to 70 points. 
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“GRADING SERVICE POLICY—continued 


suitable procedures for making drained weight determinations in 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 

Even though specific requirements have not been established 
for these factors, packers should take particular and adequate 


precautions to avoid changes of inadequate fill of container, 
 misrepresentation of sweetening ingredients, and adulteration 
"by added water due to improper draining prior to freezing. A 


container is considered deceptive if it is of a larger size than 
is necessary to accommodate the declared net weight. For 
example, a container designed to accommodate 12 ounces of 


product should not be used for packing 10 ounces of product. 


ESTABLISHING NEW AND REVISED STANDARDS 

When it is determined that a new standard is needed or an 
existing one should be revised, a standardization technician is 
assigned to the task of collecting all available information that 
may serve as a basis for developing or revising the standard. 
Studies relative to growing, harvesting, processing, packaging, 
storage, and distribution of the product are conducted. These 
studies include analyses of samples from commercial packs 


produced in the different producing areas, and evaluation of 
methods and procedures for measuring product characteristics. 


of the large receiving markets. 


After these studies are made, a proposed standard or proposed 
revision is drafted and published in the Federal Register. 

All interested parties are given an opportunity to participate 
in the final formulation of the standards. They are invited to 
submit comments and suggestions concerning the proposal._ 
After consideration is given to all relevant views and material 
presented, the standards are then published again in the Federal 
Register, with the date they are to become effective. 

In the case of most standards, reasonably close agreement 
among the interested parties is obtained. Seldom, however, is 
complete agreement reached on all points. Those who are 
responsible for the development of the standards must com- 
promise or resolve the differences to serve the major interests 
concerned, including the best interests of the public. 


ORGANIZATION 
I now would like to make a few comments about our processed 
foods inspection service. This service is organized with 34 field 
laboratories, located in the major producing areas and in many 
A control office, located in 


' Washington. D. C., and three district offices, located in San 
_ Francisco, Chicago and New York City, are maintained to aid 


in directing, supervising, and coordinating the inspection activi- 


: ties. Basic instructions are formulated in the Washington, D. C., 
' cfiiee, and flow to the field inspectors through the district and 
field offices. 


Fie'd laboratories in the Northwest are located in Salem, 
Portland, Yakima, and Seattle. Each laboratory is equipped 
and staffed to furnish inspection service to processors, distribu- 
tors, warehousemen, and other interested parties upon request. 


TRAINING 

A carefully supervised system of inspection by persons qual- 
ified and trained for inspection work is maintained. The inspec- 
tors are well trained in the interpretation of the U. S. grade 
st.ndards and Federal Specifications. 

A supervisory training conference, for inspectors in charge 
cf field offices and certain other key positions, is held in each 
(istriet each year. Certain key supervisors from the other .wo 
d'striets attend each of the three conferences. These conferences 


» are devoted primarily to grade interpretations and inspection 
‘ procedures, Numerous samples of the major products are ex- 
7 em-ned and the various grade requirements are discussed. Any 
> point of difference with respect to grade requirements, inter- 


pretations of these requirements, and inspection procelure are 
reso.ved. These training conferences are extremely valuab'e 


» because they help us to maintain a uniform interpretation of 


the requirements of the standards and uniform inspection pro- 


» cedures on a national basis. 


Inspectors are under strict instructions to consult with their 
Supervisors in cases of doubt, or when new problems are en- 


} countered in applying the standards. Likewise, supervisors are 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN 
INDUSTRY... 


ty 


The process for 
separating aluminum 
from its oxide, by 
Charles Martin Hall, ; 
which is the 
foundation of the 
present extensive 
use of aluminum. 


AW 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 
Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
better seasoning quality. 

The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95%-—a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, Michigan - Akron, Ohio 
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GRADING SERVICE POLICY—continued 


instructed to consult with their district and Washington offices 
on these problems. Exchange of samples by the quickest prac- 
tical means to illustrate a particular problem or point of grade 
interpretation is common practice. 

Inspectors are given as much training as possible before they 
are given an assignment. Their training is continued under 
close supervision while they are on the job. No matter how 
experienced or expert an inspector may become, his training 
never ceases. 


TYPES OF SERVICE 


CERTIFICATES. Three different types of inspection service 
are made available to the industry. The more general type of 
service includes drawing representative samples from specific 
lots on which inspection is requested, in the processor’s plant 
or in a warehouse or storage. The samples are examined to 
determine compliance with the various requirements outlined 
in the standards. Microscopic examinations and chemical and 
other analyses are made on the samples when necessary. The 
results of the inspection are reported on an official certificate 
which is issued to the applicant. 


CONTINUOUS INSPECTION. The second type of inspection 
is known as “continuous inspection.” This type of inspection 
service provides for stationing an inspector, or as many inspec- 
tors as are necessary, at the processing plant during all shifts 
of the entire packing operation. The inspector checks the plant 
and equipment for sanitation; he observes the preparation of 
the raw material and he selects samples of the product at 
random during and after the processing and packing operations. 
He issues daily reports to the plant management, summarizing 
his observations and including a probable grade for each lot 
packed. When final inspection of the finished products is com- 
pleted, he issues certificates as requested, showing the final 
grade of each lot packed. 


The inspector will offer suggestions for improving the quality 
of the product whenever it appears appropriate. He does not 
interfere with plant operations or enter into any disputes 
that may arise between the plant management and growers of 
raw material. There are a number of important requirements 
with which plants must meet or comply to qualify for this type 
of service. Among these are high standards of sanitation. A 
product packed under this type of service may be identified 
with labels bearing the “US” prefix on grade statements, to- 
gether with the statement that the product was packed under 
coninuous inspection of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Such identification, however, is entirely optional with the packer 
or distributor. 


INSPECTION—PACK CERTIFICATION. The third type of 
inspection service is what we term “plant inspection-pack cer- 
tification service.” This type of service has become very popular. 
Under this service an inspector is assigned to the plant during 
the processing and packing season to inspect and certify each 
lot of the product as it is packed. The inspector also observes 
the preparation of the raw material and the cleanliness of the 
plant. The inspector need not, however, be present at all times 
during raw material preparation and processing operations, as 
is required under continuous inspection. Arrangements for this 
type of service can be made, however, to cover all shifts of 
operations if the applicant is willing to pay for it. Plant requi- 
sites for this type of service are not so exacting as for con- 
tinuous inspection. However, plants must maintain acceptable 
standards of sanitation and use suitable raw materials to receive 
this type of service. 


UNOFFICIAL SAMPLES. Another type of service is referred 
to as “inspection of unofficially submitted samples.” This service 
consists of examining samples submitted by an interested party 
and issuing a certificate showing the pertinent facts concerning 
those samples only. Inspection certificates covering such sam- 
ples do not identify the samples as representing any particular 
lot. This type of service is not recommended as a basis for 
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negotiating sales, because it has been our experience that such 
samples too often are not representative of the lot from which 
they are drawn. j 
FEES 


In order to enable us to make the inspection service available, 
it is necessary that we assess and collect fees that are sufficient 


to cover the cost of the service rendered. Fee rates for the 
different types of inspection service may be obtained from any 
field office or by writing to the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The total costs of our inspection service at present slightly 
exceed the total fees charged for the service. Therefore, despite 
every effort we have made to reduce our operating and overhead 
costs, and at the same time provide efficient and prompt service 
to the industry, our costs have increased. We have not made 
any increase in. fees for the last three years despite the rising 
costs of supplies, laboratory and other equipment, rents, utili- 
ties, and salaries during that period. I hope you will support ; 
us in making some increase in fees which now appear will be * 
necessary. 


SIGNIFICANT POINTS 
I would like to outline briefly some significant points con- j T 
cerning inspection certificates. An inspection certificate is a hes 
written report which shows the pertinent facts concerning the I 
quality, condition, and grade or any part thereof, of a product. — , 
It includes useful descriptive information about the product vol 


and containers in which it is packed. 

Since an inspection certificate contains a summary of the 
pertinent results of an inspection of a product, it may be use- | 
ful to the applicant or to a financially interested party in one 
or more of the following ways: 


1. It may serve as valuable information to processors, sellers, 


brokers, distributors and buyers of the class, quality, and con- ° 


dition of the product as determined by an authorized repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. For example, 
the certificate may be attached to the invoice or shipping docu- 
ments to serve as evidence that the product complies with the 
quality requirements of the sales contract; or it may be used 
as evidence of the quality of the product by financially inter- 
ested parties in negotiating sales. 


2. It may serve as an aid in arriving at a loan value of the 


product. 


3. It may serve as a guide in future packing operations; that 
is, it may indicate the need for the establishment or improve- 
ment of quality control at the plant where the product covered 
by the certificate was packed. 


4. It may serve as an aid in making equitable settlements 
of disputes arising over claims by the owner for damage in- 
curred in transit or public storages. 


5. It may serve as useful information to an interested party 
in appropriately labeling the product. 


6. It may serve as valuable statistical data for financially 
interested parties, as well as a source of pertinent data for 
development of standards and specifications. 


7. It may be introduced as evidence by interested parties in 
law suits or as an aid in the settlement of disputes without — 
resorting to court action. 


In conclusion I would like to emphasize that those who are 
responsible for the service programs are anxious that these 
programs recognize the needs of the growers, processors, sellers, 
buyers, and consumers. 


In developing grade standards, we have learned that certain 
fundamental principles must be followed in order to have prac- 
tical and useful standards. In observance of these principles, 
we rely heavily upon the advice and counsel of the industry. 


The standards and inspection service can be of considerable 
assistance in quality control programs and in the marketing 
of the product. 


We shall continue to do our best to make these service pro- 4 


grams of greater value. 
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To make its “Tabasco” flavored catsup 


‘easily identifiable on crowded shelves, 
Ritter recently adopted a colorful Reyn- 
olds foil label (right). Other labels 
_ formerly used are, in order of adoption, 
left and center. Ritter also produces a 


catsup. 


GLASS 
PACKAGE 
DESIGN 


Ate 


bn TOMOLIVES 


TOMOLIVES, a new pickle product made 
from tiny green tomatoes by the Atkins 
Pickle Company, Atkins, Arkansas. 
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Kimbell ‘Food Products Co., Ft. Worth, Texas, is now offering 

ats new, improved stabilized peanut butter in ACL decorated, 

“reusable tumblers. A choice of three, different, colorful patterns 

pill be available: two have a western motif, and a third show- 

‘ing wild geese in flight. Product is being distributed in Texas, 
)klahoma, New Mexico and Louisiana through retail food stores. 
ontainers are supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
‘oledo 1, Ohio; closures by White Cap Company. 


1954 


Glass-packed Kadota Figs once again 
join the ranks of “100 famous foods” 
packed by Libby, McNeill & Libby, San 
Francisco, California. Containers are No. 
303 jars by Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany, Toledo 1, Ohio; closures are 
“Vapor Vacuum” caps by White Cap Co.; 
labels are produced by Stecher-Traung 
Litho. Corp. 
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PACKAGING 


Multiple Pack 
Merchandising 


With Once A Week Shopping The Vogue, Canners 
Might Well Investigate The Merchandising 
Possibilities Of The Multiple Pack. 


As far as anyone seems to know, it 
was Coca Cola who, some years ago, 
initiated a new marchandising idea now 
known as the multiple pack. This was 
merely a boxboard container which made 
it easier for the customer to purchase 
and carry six bottles. Obviously it would 
be a retarded manufacturer or retailer 
who did not prefer a larger unit sale and 
you can be sure other soft drink manu- 
facturers were soon making their bever- 
ages available in the handy little carton 
with the handle. 


At the Tri-State Canners Convention 
in Atlantic City, Don Muldoon of Robert 
Gair Company, Inc., was on hand to dis- 
cuss this merchandising idea with the 
canners present. He said that, quite 
frankly, the packers of fruits and vege- 
tables have been slow to adopt the mul- 
tiple pack which can hold from two to 
twelve cans of their products. What is 
the reason? Was it lack of education or 
sales stimulation? Was there some 
mechanical factor which they felt made 
this form of packaging impractical? 

We at The Canning Trade felt that 
here was a subject worthy of exploration 
and one which should be of interest to 
our readers. 


A: 2-can pack 


THE RECORD 

The record seems to look like this. 

In beer, both bottled and canned, but 
especially canned, the six pack carrier 
has been a real bonanza. Today 75% of 
all beer sales are packaged and 60% of 
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Forming machine for multiple pack carton. Speed, 140 cans per 


all these package sales are made in the 
six pack container. The breweries tell us 
they like the multiple pack for several 
reasons. First and foremost it increases 
sales, “loads the customer” in merchan- 
dising parlance, It is a proven fact, say 


B: 3-can pack 


experts, that high home inventory means 
faster consumption and it also keeps out 
competition. 

We all agree that most of today’s 
shopping is done in self service stores. 
The six pack first creates the impulse to 
buy more than one unit, and secondly 
makes it easy to do so. 

Next the brewer says he likes the mul- 
tiple pack because it gives him better in- 
store displays and without any special 
display effort on his part. The six pack 
is a good billboard right in the store. 
This is a point-of-sale plus. 

Anyway it has been tried and every- 
body—including the brewer, the retailer 
and the customer—seems to like the idea. 
It has been a tremendous influence in 
selling (and buying) beer. 

It was not long before other canned 
items, sold through grocery stores, picked 
up the multiple pack and began riding it 
hard. 


PET FOODS 


For one, pet foods are big users of the 
multiple pack. An American Can Com- 
pany survey showed that 89% of all 
families buy more than one unit when 
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minute. 


buying pet food. Why, reasoned pet 
food packers, not make it easy to buy 
more than one unit? Why not induce the 
housewife who went into the store with 
two cans of pet food on her list to buy 
six cans? That is why you see the lar- 
gest producers using these cartons. 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES 

Citrus concentrates are also big users 
of the multiple pack. Whether or not 
their product lends itself to this oper- 
ation better than other canned fruits or 
vegetables we can’t really say, but 
certainly today the six pack is a part and 
parcel of the citrus trade. 


EVAPORATED MILK 


Only recently a large chain began re- 
tailing its own evaporated milk label in 
a six pack container. The sales results 
are a closely guarded secret, but if they 
continue the operation it is a safe bet it 
is working well. 

In the non-food line, motor oil which, 
as you know, is one of the many non-food 
items to invade the grocery store, may 
soon be found on Supermarket shelves in 
multiple pack containers. It is already 
found in such retail outlets as the highly 
competitive mail order houses. 


C: 4-can pack 
WHY NOT FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 
Which brings us to canned fruits and 

vegetables and raises the question: Why 
has this type carton not been adopted to 
any perceptible degree? 
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Is it that canners believe most house- 
wives purchase one can of their fruit or 
vegetable label at a time, and that is the 
logical and natural habit? If any canner 
does believe this he is mistaken. Survey 
after survey proves women buy the can- 
ned vegetable they want—peas, tomatoes, 
lima beans, ete.—in units ranging from 
one to seven cans with the preponderance 
of sales around four cans. The same is 
true of canned fruits. 


This may be because of the popular 
habit of once a week shopping or be- 
cause the housewife just naturally likes 
to have extra cans on hand or it might 
be because one 303 isn’t big enough for 
a number of families. But whatever it is, 
many of the girls take home more than 
one can of an item. 


COST FACTOR 


Is it then, the cost factor? These con- 
tainers do, of course, cost money and it 
is not the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss these costs here. Suffice it to say 
that no canner wants to add even a frac- 
tion of a penny cost to each unit unless 
he sees increased profits beyond those 
costs. One maker of cartons says the 
best measure of this is that we have yet 
to see a canner of any product adopt the 
multiple pack and then discard it. Inci- 
dentally, the machine which looks, and is, 
expensive is rented to the canner for $1 
per year. The paper companies make 
their money on the containers. It is like 
the razor blade people who give you the 


razor so they can sell you the blades. 
Fair enough? 

The machine comes in two models. One 
is a high speed unit which packs 330 cans 
per minute and is most suitable for the 
larger canners. The other unit packs 
about 140 cans per minute. 


D: 6-can pack 


THE SMALL PACKER 


Some canners might say, “But I’m too 
small—that stuff is for the big boys!” It 
is perfectly true a canner cannot use a 
multiple pack operation efficiently unless 
he can produce a certain minimum number 
of cases under one label. That minimum, 
however, is surprisingly small and is 
within the reach of almost every canner. 
Note we say one label, because obviously 
if the Canner packs one or two labels of 
his own—plus a chain store label and 
other buyers labels—the multiple pack 
can be used only for each label separ- 
ately. It is, however, possible to put 
mixed products in a single carton. Thus 
a canner who might pack both tomatoes 
and peas could conceivably have a two 


pack consisting of one of tomatoes and 
one of peas in a single carton. 

Incidentally, we are told most canners 
think only of the six pack but actually any 
number of packs from two to four are 
practical. Also, for any size container up 
to and including the No. 10 can. 


ADVANTAGES TO RETAILER 

“It is impossible to leave the multiple 
pack,” says the Robert Gair Company 
representative, “Without considering a 
few factors beyond those already touched 
on in this article. ; 

“From the retailer’s point of view these 
containers are easier to handle, store and 
display than bulk cans. In these days of 
high labor costs that is a real factor. 
The mere fact there is one price stamp 
and one tally at the check-out counter is 
an important consideration. This helps 
to alleviate the bottle neck at this crit- 
ical area. 

“Also, it makes attractive multiple 
pricing an easy thing. Four for the price 
of three is a merchandising technique 
which has always attracted the American 
housewife.” 

To us at The Canning Trade the appli- 
cation of the multiple pack to canned 
fruits and vegetable is an interesting 
idea. It should help sell more canned 
fruits and vegetables at a profit. 

If any of our readers wish to explore 
this technique further, we suggest you 
write us and we’ll put you in touch with 
several experts who will be glad to dis- 
cuss your own individual problem. 


Have You Seen 


atthe... 


PEA and LIMA 


If not—make it a point to visit us 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ CONVENTION 


and see this full-size machine! 


The Pea and Lima Bean Combine 
plus many other Scott Viner pro- 
ducts will be on display at 


Booth E 9-D 12 
THE SCOTT 


1224 Kinnear Road, Columbus, Ohio 


the Scott Portable .. . | 
BEAN COMBINE® 
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AGRICULTURE 


Mixture of Insecticides Helps with 
Insect Resistance Problem 


A “double-barrelled” dose of insecti- 
cide may be one answer to overcoming 
insect resistance to insecticides, recent 
research at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station has shown. Accord- 
ing to Neely Turner, head of the Sta- 
tion’s Entomology Department, a mix- 
ture of two insecticides, each of which 
attacks the bug population in a different 
way, has given excellent results in over- 
coming the resistance problem. 


The problem of insects that no longer 
succumb to the insecticides which once 
kill them easily has come close to home, 
as far as Connecticut agriculture is con- 
cerned. While there is little chance that 
insect resistance will ever become wide- 
spread under our system of farming, 
three important pests have become more 
and more difficult to control, because of 
the resistance factor. These are the Mex- 
ican bean beetle, which began showing 
resistance to rotenone in 1951, the potato 
flea beetle and the cabbage worm, both 
of which have shown resistance to DDT 
since 1952. 


Most difficulty has been encountered 
in commercial truck crop areas where 
pest control sprays have been applied 
intensively and over a sizable area. In 
general farming areas, where insecticide 
applications have been spotty, not so 
much trouble has been noted. This ties 
in with the research finding that the 
larger the proportion of an insect popu- 
lation receiving insecticide treatments, 
the more likely the population is to be- 
come resistant. 


The easiest solution, when a popula- 
tion becomes resistant to a specific in- 
secticide, is to switch to another effective 
material. This answer is, at best, tem- 
porary. Laboratory experiments. have 
shown that insects already resistant to 
one insecticide often become resistant to 
another within a very short time. By 
changing over to another spray material 
every time this happened, one would 
soon run out of effective chemicals to 
fight pests. 


The Connecticut Station thinks its 
“double-barrelled” approach is_ better 
and a long series of experiments bear 
this out. By using two materials which 
kill insects in different ways; for exam- 
ple, a nerve poison and a stomach poison, 
resistance has been largely overcome. 
The insecticides can be applied alternate- 
ly or as a mixture. Probably the second 
method is best for the commercial 
grower, since he doesn’t have to worry 
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about remembering which insecticide was 
applied at the last spray application. 


Experiment Station tests have shown 
that a mixture of methoxychlor and 
dilan give very good control of the Mex- 
ican bean beetle. Several combinations 
have worked well against the potato flea 
beetle: chlordane-dilan, chlordane-aldrin, 
chlordane-dieldrin, and chlordane-hepta- 
chlor. 


For cabbage worms, no mixture has 
been found yet which will do as good a 
job of controlling the pests as DDT did 
before the insects became resistant to it. 
However, a combination of rotenone and 
pyrethrum may be used and will give 
fair control. These materials, unlike 
DDT, must be used as a preventive. That 
is, they must be applied early in the 
season before the pest is well established. 
Put on as soon as the first cabbage worm 
butterflies appear, and repeated every 10 
days or so until harvest, they will keep 
the population down quite well. The 
single materials, cryolite or dilan, may 
also be used, and seem to present no 
resistance problem. 


HERBICIDE PROGRAM 


A new herbicide program has been 
established by the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association to collect and dis- 
seminate information on weeds and on 
the chemicals used in thei? control, ac- 
cording to Lea §S. Hitchner, executive 
secretary of the Association. 


The purpose of this program, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hitchner, is to speed up the 
distribution of information to farmers 
on herbicides and crop defoliants as-this 
information arises from research. 


“We want to bring to the attention of 
farmers the economic gains which are 
possible through the use of these chemi- 
cals. With the increased farm labor costs 
and the softening of the market for com- 
modities, we believe that weed killers 
and defoliants present a real potential to 
increase the farmer’s net return.” 


Jack Dreessen, who has been employed 
to carry out the NAC Herbicide pro- 
gram, joined the NAC staff in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 1. At present, 
Dreessen is employed by the Agronomy 
Department of the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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NEW MOVIE ON GROWING 
QUALITY FRUIT 


Teamwork of the grower, fieldman and 
scientist in producing top-quality, dis- 
ease-free fruit, is dramatized in a new 
16 mm. color-and-sound motion picture 
“Keep America Growing . . . Quality 
Fruit,” now being released by California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation. 

In production for a year, this picture 
shows the complete cycle of the fruit in- 
dustry, from blossom time through to 
harvest, shippping and the dormant 
season, and from the orchard to the con- 
sumer’s table. 


It shows problems of apple, peach, 
cherry and strawberry growers in pro- 
ducing fruit of top quality, with firm 
locations in orchards, packing houses, 
warehouses, market, railroad and truck 
centers. Documentary techniques show 
the progress made in achieving better 
fruit set, healthier foliage, better color 
and size, better keeping quality and fin- 
ish, and an important reduction of the 
problem of alternate, or biennial bearing. 

Copies of this thirty minute film may 
be secured on loan by _ contacting 
ORTHO dealers of California Spray- 
Chemical Corp., or by contacting the 
company’s home office in Richmond, 
California. 


VINCETOWN MAN WINS 
TOMATO CHAMPIONSHIP 


Everett Abrams of Vincentown became 
the champion New Jersey grower of 
tomatoes for 1953 by producing 25.88 
tons to the acre. 

In honor of his feat he was presented 
with a $100 savings bond by Dr. Frank 
App, president of the New Jersey Can- 
ners’ Association. The award was made 
Dec. 9 during the annual Tomato Day 
program of the State Horticultural 
Society convention at Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City. 


Nathan Forman of Englishtown was in 
second place with 24.67 tons per acre, and 
Gerald Van Treuren of Yardville was 
third with 23.04 tons. 

C. H. Nissley, vegetable crops specialits 
at Rutgers University, supervised the 
gathering of records from the contract 
tomato growers. 

He reported that 669 growers qualified 
for the Ten Ton Club this year, as com- 
pared with only 132 last year and 767 in 
1951. Of the 669 growers, 29 managed 
to produce more than 20 tons to the acre, 
160 exceeded 15 tons and 480 got 10 tons 
or more. 


Professor Nissley said that this is the 
20th year a Ten Ton Club contest has 
been sponsored by the State University 
and the State Canners’ Association to 
encourage the growing of greater yields 
of quality tomatoes. 

When the contest began—in 1934—only 
12 growers qualified for the Ten Ton 
Club. In 1935 there were 25 and 1936 
there were 70. 
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4 SWEET CORN ACREAGE 
NOT SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT 


Thanks to Guy Pollock, lowa-Nebraska 
5 Canners Association Secretary, more 
- light has been thrown on the important 
subject of acreage allotment with re- 
spect to sweet corn. The following copy 
“ of a letter from Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, True D. Morse, to Senator 
Gillette of Iowa, received by Mr. Pollock 
Dec. 31, is self explanatory. Mr. Pollock 
thoughtfully points out that such publi- 
city may assist canners in their local 
areas in getting better land for growing 
sweet corn and larger acreages from 
fewer growers, which will mean a more 
economical operation when it comes to 
packing time. 
“Dear Senator Gillette: 
“In regard to your letter of December 
10th, 1958, relative to Guy E. Pollock’s 
letter requesting information on the 
classification of sweet corn under the 
allotment program, you may be assured 
that should acreage allotments be pro- 
claimed for the 1954 corn crop, sweet 
corn will be exempted providing such 
corn is not used for “feed or silage”. 
We have not received the printed 
copies of the regulations governing the 
“Farm Acreage Allotments for the 1954 
Crop of Corn” and, for this reason, we 
cannot enclose a copy with the return of 
_ Mr. Pollock’s letter of Dec. 7,1953 which 
*. is addressed to you and a copy of his 
; letter Dec. 7, 1953 to Mr. J. S. Russell, 
Editor of the Iowa Farm and Home Re- 
gister. However, the regulation was 
published in the Federal Register on 
Nov. 25, 1953. 
Paragraph “(M)” of the regulations 
* excludes sweet corn from the program 
by definition which states that “Corn 


= More yield with 
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acreage” means the number of acres of ; 
land on which field corn is planted alone 
or interplanted with other crops, exclud- TREATED WITH SPERGON SEED PROTECTANT 
ing sweet corn unless produced for feed : : 
or silage. It pays to protect your bean investment with Spergon 
We appreciate Mr. Pollock’s interest Seed Protectant—pays you a return of many more 
and hope that he will assure the Associ- dollars at market ti For S$ : 
the production of sweet corn for food your yield as much as 40% by preventing seed decay, 
is not controlled by the program. “damping off” and many other damaging fungus 
NEW VARIETIES MAY diseases—particularly destructive in cold, wet plant- 
BRING BACK BLACKBERRIES ing weather. 
“ne varieties may revive interest in Spergon lets you plant less seed and lubricates 
erry growing. : 
_ | This is the hope of Cornell fruit breed- that seed for less planter breakage and easier plant- 
‘iq ns at the Experiment Station at Geneva ing. It works very effectively with legume inoculants 
who recently introduced the “Bailey” i - 
and the “Hedrick, ‘These two varieties and 
a = eg i among nearly a hundred Order Spergon or formulations containing Spergon from 
ctions in the Station’s blackberry your local supplier today and watch your profits grow. 


patch. 


i They are described as high yielders 
berries of good flavor and 
quality. so, they bear their fruit in —_ ~*~ j 
! s the open where they are easy to pick. ; Gr N augatuc k C he mic al 
: Both varieties make vigorous, pro- wees 
9 ductive, hardy plants with large, medium 
firm berries of good quality, it is said. 


ANNIVERSARY 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
ELM STREET, NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


4 Hedrick comes into season in late producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth 
) July and Bailey about a week later. Both retardants, herbicides; Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap. 


pare recommended for home and com- 
mercial plantings. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Mold Tolerance -- A Recent Court Case 
Involving Canned Tomatoes 


A number of libels have already been instituted by 
the Food and Drug Administration against canned 
tomatoes packed during the 1953 season. This contin- 
ued activity has caused appreciable concern to many 
segments of the industry. 


No mold tolerance has ever been announced by the 
federal regulatory agencies for canned tomatoes and it 
is hardly conceivable that there will ever be such a 
pronouncement. There is unquestionably an adminis- 
trative tolerance which by surmise is extremely low. 


Some information on possible tolerances has been 
gleaned from correspondence involving packers, mem- 
bers of congress and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. From this it is apparent that the latter agency 
has taken the position that if canned tomatoes have 
been prepared from sound fruit that is properly peeled, 
trimmed and cored, with all rotted tissue removed, that 
the juice draining from such tomatoes during proces- 
sing will have a mold count that approaches zero (may 
range from zero to three). Further, that when a pre- 
pared packing medium is added the presence of 
untrimmed fruit may result in the incorporation of rot 
and result in a high mold count. If such juice is added 
to wholesome peeled tomatoes, the finished canned 
product is considered to be adulterated. 


Since the packing medium, i.e., tomato juice, is pre- 
pared in the same manner.as the product sold as 
tomato juice, it should be made with the same care and 
under the same exacting conditions. If this results in a 
legal tomato juice, a canner need have no concern. 


Investigations made by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration have shown that when juice is added as a 
packing medium that this is diluted during processing 
with juice that seeps from the tomatoes. If a juice of 
high count is added to tomatoes containing no rot what- 
ever, the drained juice after processing would have a 
mold count that might be substantially less than that 
of the packing medium itself. From numerous test 
packs they have established that a mold count of 25% 
on the juice drained from canned tomatoes indicates 
that the packing medium had a count two to three 
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times this high. Such a packing medium would have 
contained a large proportion of unsound fruit and would 
have been illegal if distributed as tomato juice. 


RECENT COURT CASE 

This entire matter came to a climax in a recent civil 
action brought by the Government against 959 cases of 
No. 2 tomatoes in the United States District Court at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (civil action No. 11027). The action 
was a definite indication of the position that regulatory 
officials can be expected to take now and in the future. 

Prior to the trial a meeting was held with all parties 
concerned to stipulate the facts that would not be con- 
troversial in order to save the time of the Court. These 
stipulations of fact were later presented to the Court. 

One of the writers was present as an expert witness 
for the defense. He was present in an attempt to stip- 
ulate that the product was neither injurious to health, 
nor filthy and putrid. The only charge which had been 
instituted against the libeled canned tomatoes was that 
they contained “‘a decomposed tomato substance”. The 
stipulations of fact pertinent to the case were as 
follows: 

1. The official mold count method of the Association 
of Official Agricultural chemists is the accepted and 
recognized method for the detection of decomposition 
in all tomato products and was the method used by all 
analysts who examined samples drawn from the libeled 
articles. 

2. The Administration has established no maximum 
tolerance for mold in canned tomatoes. The Adminis- 
trative mold count tolerance for tomato juice is 20, for 
tomato puree 40 and for tomato paste 40. These toler- 
ances do not have the force and effect of law. 

3. Even when utilizing the greatest effort and the 
most modern canning methods it is possible to find 
some decomposed tomato material in the finished 
canned tomatoes. 

4. The libel does not allege that the cans of tomatoes 
contain any filthy or putrid substance. 

5. The contents of the cans seized in this action are 
not alleged to be injurious to health and in fact are 
not injurious to health. 
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6. The mold count of the juice drained from the 
seized canned tomatoes is evidence of the presence 
therein of some decomposed tomato material. 


TESTIMONY 


At the trial the burden of proof rested with the 
Government. It was necessary to substantiate the 
charge that a decomposed tomato substance was 
present since stipulation No. 2 showed that the admin- 
istrative mold tolerances do not have the force nor 
effect of law. 

One Government inspector testified that during his 

_ factory inspection of the canning plant in question he 
'_ observed the preparation of the packing medium. This 
was’ made from scalded, untrimmed tomatoes. The 
scalded tomatoes themselves consisted of at least 40% 
of rotted or partially rotted fruit. His testimony indi- 
cated that the juice prepared from such stock would 
have a high mold count and that this fact was reported 
to the canner. 

An expert witness for the Government then testified 
that two codes were involved in the seizure. The juice 
drained from one lot had mold counts averaging 27.5‘ 
and from the other lot 24.5%. As previously shown 
herewith counts of this magnitude would indicate a 
very high initial count of the packing medium. 

The witness presented voluminous data to prove that 
a mold count of 20 in canned tomatoes indicated a 
_ packing medium that had a mold count in the range of 

_ 40-60 had been added to the peeled cored and trimmed 
_ tomatoes. When he was asked by the Court for further 
_ proof of the presence of a substantial amount of decom- 
_ posed tomato material, the witness calculated the ap- 
_ proximate amount present on the basis of the number 

of rot fragments found. This was done by the approved 

method for making the rot fragment count. The report 
of the inspector indicating that 40‘~ of unsound fruit 
had been used in the preparation of the packing 
medium was likewise reiterated. The latter evidence 
satisfied the Court that a substantial amount of decom- 
posed material was present in the canned tomatoes. 
The expert witness testified further that he could 
determine whether the juice present in a can of toma- 
toes had been prepared by extraction or resulted from 
normal seepage of the peeled fruit. Under a microscope 
the tomato cells are largely unbroken where the juice 

' comes from seepage. Where the juice is prepared’ by 

extraction a large number of broken cells are found. 

_ Although the case was skillfully contested by the 
. defense, the Judge finally ruled in favor of the 
Government. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


_ The information obtained from this case is of great 
value to the tomato canning industry. It shows the 
attitude of the Food & Drug Administration and the 
_ manner in which such cases are contested. It reveals 
_ too, the significance of factory inspection and the part 

it plays in producing evidence. Although no tolerance 

can be expected from the Food & Drug Administration 

B for canned tomatoes, it is evident that the point at 
_ which they can be expected to take administrative 
4 jaction is not much above 8%. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 
CANADIAN FOOD PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION 


TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 


ALPINE INN—STE. MARGUERITE, P. Q. 
January 18, 19 & 20 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 
Advance Registration—2:00 p.m. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18 


9:00 a.m.—Registration 
9:30 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting 
10:30 a.m.—President’s Address—S. T. Preston 
11:00 a.m.—Secretary-Manager’s Report—P. R. Robinson: 
11:30 a.m.—Group Insurance Report 
12:00 noon—Appointment of Scrutineers 


LUNCHEON 
2:00 p.m.—Report of Scrutineers 


2:15 p.m.—Panel Discussion—Improving Relations With Grow- 
er, Wholesaler, Retailer and Consumer with 
Representative Speakers from these Groups.— 
Question and answer period. 


5:30 p.m.—COCKTAIL PARTY 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 


9:30 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting 

10:15 a.m.—C. H. Mahoney, Director, Raw Products Div. N.C.A. 
11:00 a.m.—Mr. Don Callahan (Can Mfgrs. Institute) 
11:45 a.m.—Dr. Alex Jones—Pickle Study 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


2:00 p.m.—General Session: 
tainers, Statistics 


Committee Meetings: Frozen Foods, Canned Meats 


Metal Containers, Glass Con- 


5:30 p.m.—COCKTAIL PARTY 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 


9:30 a.m.—Directors’ Meeting (new and old) 
10:00 a.m.—Mr. Fred Hamm (Geyer Advertising Inc.) 
10:30 a.m.—Research and Quality Control 
11:00 a.m.—Transportation 
11:30 a.m.—Review and Appointment of Standing Committees 
2:00 p.m.—Annual Meeting (closed) 
4:00 p.m.—Directors’ Meeting (new) 


5:30 p.m.—COCKTAIL PARTY 


7:30 pm.— BANQUET & ENTERTAINMENT 
Speaker—Mr. John G. Diefenbaker 
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The National Meat Canners Associa- 
tion’s annual luncheon will be held Tues- 
day, January 26, at 12:15 p.m. in the 
Rutland Room of Haddon Hall in At- 
lantie City. 

The purpose of this Inncheon is to an- 
nounce plans for the 1954 industry-wide 
promotion of meats in cans. 


D. E. Foote & Company, Inc., of Balti- 
more, packers of “Family” brand and 
suppliers of many national concerns, will 
headquarter at the Seaside Hotel, Room 
672 during the Convention from Wednes- 
day, January 20 thru Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 27. In Attendance: Vernon Crawford, 
Bill Edmonds, and Charlie St. Clair. 


Hungerford Packing Company of Hun- 
gerford, Pennsylvania, will maintain 
headquarters in Parlor 309 of the Hotel 
Shelbourne for the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion from January 22 thru the 26. In 
attendance: William A. Free, Sr. and Jr., 
Robert K. Free, Ed J. Laucks, George 
Thumpser, Seymour Beere, and C. C. 
Meads. 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., Inc., New 
Freedom, Pennsylvania, packers of the 
famous “Superfine” Pennsylvania Canned 
Vegetables, will be located in Room 310, 
Hotel Shelburne from January 20 to 
January 28, during the course of the 
Atlantic City Conventions. 


“Sauer Kraut Comes from Cans, Not 
Crocks Today, as plants Replace Old 
Fashioned Way” is the title of a feature 
pictorial in a recent issue of the “Toledo 
Blade”. The article says that there are 
about 180 packers of kraut in the coun- 
try, and that one of the largest is the 
Fremont Kraut Company in Ohio, with an 
annual output of nearly a half a million 
cases, and sales of about $1 million. Four 
other firms in Ohio, plant pictures of 
which are shown, are the Hirzel Canning 
Company of Toledo, the Clyde Kraut 
Company of Clyde, the Stokely-Van 
Camp Company of Norwalk and the 
Lake Erie Canning Company in Sandusky. 


Burton E. Brewer was elected Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales of the Chis- 
holm-Ryder Company, Inc. of Niagara 
Falls, at a recent Board Meeting. John 
Goffin was elected a Director. 
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The Tomato Council, Inc., will sponsor 
a meeting on “Retail Merchandising for 
the Next Five Years” at the Traymore 
Hotel, Altantic City, Monday, January 
25th, coincident with the N.C.A. meeting. 

Sam W. Epstein, head buyer and mer- 
chandising manager of Golden Dawn 
Food Company, which services 250 food 
stores, will be one of the two principal 
speakers. The other speaker will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

A highlight of the conference will be 
the crowning of a “Tomato Queen of 
1954.” 

Membership in the Tomato Council, 
Inc. continues to increase steadily as it 
reaches New York to bring its coverage 
to a ten-state area. 

The first New York State Tomato 
Council membership comes from the 
Lawtons Canning Co., Inc., of Lawtons, 
New York. Vice President Joseph S. 
Gugino will be the delegate to represent 
his firm in Council activities. 

E. A. Reichart, Jr., President of the 
Orestes Canning Co., Inc., Elwood, Indi- 
ana, has applied for membership in the 
Council. Mr. Reichart will be the Coun- 
cil’s representative for his company. 
Indiana is now represented on the Coun- 
cil by five progressive canners from that 
State. ; 

G. A. Turmail, President of Bluffton 
Foods, Inc., Bluffton, Ind., and immediate 
Past President of the Indiana Canners 
Association, Inc., represents that State 
on the Tomato Council Board of Direct- 
ors as Vice President. 


Alton Canning Company, Inc., Alton, 
New York, has established the Charles F. 
Burns Scholarship Fund in the Food 
Technology Division of Morrisville Agri- 
cultural & Technical Institute, Morris- 
ville, New York, which is a unit of the 
State University of New York. 


The Burns Scholarship Fund will pro- 
vide $200 per year for a first year student 
in the Food Technology Division, and has 
been established in memory of Charles 
F. Burns, founder of the Alton Canning 
Company. 

This latest scholarship brings the total 
to 10 awards open to first year students 
in the Food Technology Division, and 
which are well supported by canning 
companies and the association in New 
York State. R. N. Whipple heads the 
Food Technology Division at Morrisville. 


R. W. “Bob” Jones, the R. W. Jones 
Canning Company, Arlington, Indiana, 
has been appointed Temporary Secretary - 
Treasurer of the Indiana Canners Associ- 
ation by the Board of Directors to suc- 
ceed the late lamented Al Dreyer, who 
died on Christmas Eve. The Board als) 
appointed B. R. Nelson, Chairman, A, E. 
Coddington, K. N. Rider, and Gene 
Standiford, as a screening committee to 
select a permanent Secretary-Treasurer. 
Applications for positnon of permanent 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association 
should be forwarded to the Indianapolis 
office, 424 Illinois Building. 


A special Pennsylvania train will leave 
Indianapolis Friday afternoon at ap- 
proximately 3 p.m. January 22, 1953, for 
the NCA Convention in Atlantic City. 
This special train will be a section of 
the Penn-Texas and will go through to 
Atlantic City, arriving about 9:00a.m. 
Saturday morning, the 23rd. 


The Bowman Agency, established by 
Luther K. Bowman of Camp Hill, Penn- 
sylvania, offering a food industry service 
on matters of procurement, production, 
industrial relations and merchandising, 
has announced the appointment of John 
S. Goldsmith and Dr. Norman W. 
Desrosier to the staff. Mr. Goldsmith who 
joined the Agency as an associate on a 
full time basis, is a graduate food tech- 
nologist of the University of Maryland, 
with advanced management training in 
the Harvard Business School. His food 
industry management experience includes 
raw crops, procurement quality control 
and production. Dr. Desrosier of the 
Food Processing Laboratory, Purdue 
University, will be available for specific 
job assignments as staff consultant to the 
Agency and its accounts. The appoint- 
ments became effective January 1. 


Ralph O. Dulany, President of John H. 
Dulany & Son, Inc., has announced the 
resignation of John S. Goldsmith, former 
Vice-President of Production. Mr. Gold- 
smith resigned on December 31 and be- 
came associated with the Bowman 
Agency of Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
L. Frederick Gieg, Senior Vice-President 
of the company, has assumed Mr. Gold- 
smith’s former duties. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN STRIKE 
SETTLED 


General Lucius D. Clay, chairman of 
the board of Continental Can Company, 
announced agreement has been reached 
Jan. 5 between the company and the 
United Steelworkers of America, C.I.O., 
ending the 36 day strike of 14,500 work- 
ers in 36 plants. Workers have been 
asked to return to their jobs immedi- 
ately. 

The company has agreed to an in- 
crease of 8% cents in the basic hourly 
wage rates, retroactive to Oct. 1, 1953, 
which was the expiration date of the 
prior labor contract. 


In addition to the general wage in- 
crease, the company has agreed to make 
adjustments in the wage differentials 
between male and female employees and 
to partially reduce the existing wage 
differentials between plants. 


The company and the union also have 
agreed to a new contract for a two-year 
period, with the contract to expire Oct. 
1, 1955, and wage negotiations to be 
reopened Oct. 1, 1954. The company has 
agreed that it will further expend, be- 
ginning Oct. 1, 1954, a sum equivalent 
to two cents an hour in the further re- 
duction of wage differentials and in 
reducing existing job inequities. 


“This will eliminate from negotiations, 
during the wage reopening, all questions 
other than wage rates, group insurance 
and pensions,” General Clay said. “The 
contract terms, except as mutually 


agreed by the parties concerned, pro- 
vide for an extension of the terms of 
the old contract.” 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
company will cooperate with the union 
in a job evaluation program. The con- 
tract also provides that if any of the six 
specified holidays in the contract fall on 
Saturday, Saturday will be considered a 
work day. 

“The company and union have pledged 
their continued cooperation in maintain- 
ing the high standards of production and 
employee efficiency that prevailed in the 
past,” General Clay said. 

No agreement in the strike against the 
American Can Co., had been reached at 
press time. 


Piedmont Label Company of Bedford, 
Virginia, who specialize in canner’s 
labels, will send a large delegation, 
headed by President J. M. “Joe” David- 
son, to Atlantic City during the course 
of the NCA Convention. The group will 
be quartered at the Madison Hotel. 
Other delegates will be J. A. B. Muhly, 
W. A. Yowell, Ned A. Holman, R. O. 
Dean, and J. L. McFarland. 


J. T. “Johnny” Curran of the Planters 
Manufacturing Company, Portsmouth, 
Virginia, manufacturers of the popular 
5/8 Basket for tomatoes and other fruit 
and vegetable packages, will be head- 
quartered in Room 104 at the Madison 
Hotel, during the course of the Atlantic 
City Convention. 


The Eighth Annual TUPCO Breakfast 
will be held at the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, on Sunday morning during 
the Canners’ Convention. Attendance 
this year is restricted to members of the 
organizations of practicing Licensees of 
the Company and their wives, and to in- 
vited guests. Technical developments and 
industry problems will be discussed by 
Dr. Olin Ball, TUPCO’s Director of Re- 
search, and by Ralph Cover, its Presi- 
dent. 

Presiding will be Geoffrey Williamson, 
Manager of the mammoth Cremogenized 
cream style corn operation of Canada 
Packers, Ltd., at Burford, Ontario. Mr. 
Williamson, a Britisher, has had wide 
technical experience in the food industry 
of the Empire, and at one time managed 
a cooperative, which was composed of 
40,000 members. 


Current plans provide for an attend- 
ance of 175 representatives of the corn 
canning industry on this popular oc- 
casion. 


“Canners Exchange” is now the exclu- 
sive trade mark of Lansing B. Warner, 
Ine. of Chicago, specialized insurers of 
the canning industry. The U. S. Patent 
Office, according to the advice of Presi- 
dent John Eliot Warner, has given its 
approval to the registration. The mark 
has been used continually since the for- 
mation of the firm in 1907. 

Canners Exchange subscribers will. be 
pleased to know that the 1953 loss ex- 
perience was very favorable, 


PORTSMOUTH 


5g TOMATO FIELD HAMPERS 


CANNERS: WHY GAMBLE? .. . Buy 


Planters 5/8 Tomato Hampers and get the best 


We are equipped to treat your hampers with Cellu-san or 
Plastex Solution to help lengthen their useful life. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Manufactured by 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


VIRGINIA 
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NEWS OF EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN - - 


CROWN MERGES SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 


As of the close of business, December 
31, 1953, the wholly-owned domestic sub- 
sidiary companies of the Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc. were merged with 
the Parent Company. 


The Subsidiary companies thus merged 
include the following: 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Western Crown Cork & Seal Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, Calif.; Crown 
Cork Specialty Corporation, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Crown Cork & Seal Company of 
Michigan, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


The former manufacturing subsidiaries 
continue as operating divisions desig- 
nated as Crown Can Division, Western 
Division and Specialty Division. Crown 
manufacturing activities in Detroit con- 
tinue as a branch plant of the Crown and 
Closure Division of the Company in 
Baltimore. The Machinery Division of 
the Company in Baltimore continues to 
be known as such. 


Mr. Russell Gowans, former President 
of Western Crown Cork & Seal Corpora- 
tion, has been elected a Vice-President of 
the Company and will act as General 
Manager of the Western Division; Mr. 
George W. Crabtree, former Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of 
Crown Can Company, has been elected a 
Vice-President of the Company and will 
act as General Manager of Crown Can 
Division; and Mr. Donald W. Hill, form- 
er President of the Crown Cork Specialty 
Corporation, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the Company and will act 
as General Manager of the Specialty 
Division. 

The former Vice-Presidents in charge 
of sales of the subsidiaries have been 
appointed Division Vice-Presidents of 


Sales. There are no changes in person- 
nel either of the Company or its former 
subsidiaries as a result of this merger. 

All branch sales offices formerly con- 
ducted by the subsidiaries are now being 
conducted under the name of Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, Inc. 


In announcing the Mergers, J. J. Nagle, 
president of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., 
said, “It is believed that the merger of 
the subsidiaries with Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc. into one integrated 
organization will promote greater effi- 
cioncy and result in substantial econ- 
cmies in many areas. The entire merger 
is geared to a program of decentraliza- 
tion which will result in greater stand- 
erdization of methods, procedures and 
practices.” 


CORN PRODUCTS ELECT TWO 
NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS . 


W. H. Gamble, President of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Company, on Jan. 5 announced 
the election of two new vice-presidents, 
W. A. Moore, and A. N. McFarlane. 


Mr. Moore began his career with Corn 
Prcducts Sales Company in the Detroit 
branch office in 1927. Subsequently, he 
became manager of the Grand Rapids 
District office and, in 1947, was trans- 
ferred to the New York Office and made 
Package Sales Manager. 


Mr. McFarlane’s service with the 
company started in 1934, at their Tech- 
nical Service Laboratory, Argo, Illinois 
plant. He progressed through Technical 
Sales, Research and, for a time,. headed 
the Chemical Sales Division in New York. 
Mr. McFarlane, a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, is Executive 
Assistant to W. H. Gamble. 


CONTINENTAL FLORIDA SALES 
OFFICE MOVED 


Effective Monday, December 21 the 
Tampa District Office of the Continental 
Can Company, Inc. was moved to new 
offices in Winter Haven, Florida. 


The new address is 510 Lake Howard © 


Boulevard, N.W. Mail should be sent to 


P. O. Box 1446, Winter Haven, Florida, — 


Telephone: 3623. 


Electrical work on the new building 
had been held up by a strike of electrical 
workers. 


JOHN BEAN APPOINTS CLARKE 


Appointment of Ronald G. Clarke as 
Western Operations general sales man- 
ager of the John Bean Division of Food 


Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 


San Jose, California, has been announce] 


by Huber L. Byrd, F.M.C. vice-president © 


in charge of the division. Mr. Clarke was 
assistant agricultural sales manager for 
the John Bean Eastern Division, Lans- 


ing, Michigan, where he supervised agri- © 


cultural sales in the eastern states. 


Clarke joined John Bean in 1939 as a 


territory representative in the Middle © 


Atlantic states. He was production plan- 
ning manager from 1942-46 and returned 


to the field as territory manager follow- | 


ing World War II. He assumed the 
duties of his new position on January 1. 


Products manufactured or distributed 
by the John Bean Western Division in- 
clude agricultural power sprayers, irri- 
gation equipment, potato harvesters 
haymakers, fruit and vegetable cleaners 
and graders, high pressure fog and 
volume fire trucks, garden sprayers and 
dusters, industrial pumps, fruit and vege- 
table pre-coolers and_ sterilizers, and 
power dusters. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


Willard M. Huyck, President and General Manager of the 
Aspetic Thermo Indicator Company (center), one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of sterilization indicators, looks on while 
Dr. Philip Bates, President-elect of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists and Research Manager of the Carnation Milk Company, 
Los Angeles (right), examines some of the cans being tested in 
a retort at the opening of the new A-T-I plant in North Holly- 
wood, California. A-T-I is well known in the food processing 
industry for its Cook-Chex device, widely used by canners for 
quality control. Tom Harmon, one-time football great, and now 
a well known local newscaster, who is Mayor of North Holly- 
wood, looks on. Harmon attended the gala affair in his official 
capacity, welcoming A-T-I to the community. 
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DR. SAMUEL CATE PRESCOTT 
TO RECEIVE 49ers 
SERVICE AWARD 


Dr. Samuel Cate Prescott, professor 
emeritus of the Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, and authority on food 


preservation, will be the recipient of the 
first annual Service Award presented by 
the 49ers, an organization that serves 
_ the Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation. 

The citation will be presented to Dr. 
Prescott at the annual meeting of the 
49ers to be held at 5 P.M. Friday, Janu- 
ary 22 at the Hotel Claridge as the 
annual convention of the National Can- 
ners Association gets under way. 


The award will be given to Dr. Pres- 
cott in recognition of his outstanding 
achievements and service to the canning 
and allied industries. Dr. Prescott is 
renowned throughout the industry for 
his work in applying the principles of 
bacteriology to factory operations which 
resulted in practical methods of food 
_ preservation and sterilization. 


Presentation of the award, in the form 
of a plaque and scroll, will be made to 
Dr. Prescott by Robert A. Sindall, Jr., 
president of the 49ers. Officers of the 
National Canners Association, the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association, and 
officers, directors and past presidents of 
_the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
' Association will be special guests at the 
presentation ceremonies. 


Dr. PRESCOTT 


The 49er Annual Service Award was 
initiated by a committee that includes 
John Dingee, first president of the 49ers, 
and Ex Officio Officer, who serves as 
chairman, M. R. Feeney, secretary of the 
group, and Roger H. Lueck. It will be 
presented each year to one individual 
for his outstanding service and contribu- 
tion to the canning and allied industries. 

Dr. Prescott’s entire career has been 


devoted to the study and development of 
food technology. He was born in South- 


ampton, N. H., in 1872. He received his 
B. S. degree in 1894 from M. I. T. He 
became a member of the staff of the 
Institute and was made a full professor 
in 1914. In 1919 he was named professor 
of biology at M. I. T., a post he held 
until his retirement in 1942. 


In addition to his duties at M. I. T. he 
served as director of the Boston Bio- 
chemical Laboratory where he worked 
on several projects dealing with the in- 
numerable technical problems of food 
production and preservation, He also 
was a member of the staff of the Sani- 
tary Research Laboratory and Sewerage 
Experimentation Station. . 


Since his retirement 12 years ago, Dr. 
Prescott has been a consultant for the 
Dehydration Department, Department of 
Agriculture, and to the Research Labora- 
tories of the National Canners Associa- 
tion. 


He has been the recipient of many 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Science 
which include Bates College (1923), 
Lehigh University (1947). Some other 
recognitions were a citation for civilian 
service by the War Department and the 
Nicholas Appert Medal by the Chicago 
Section of the Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists for preeminence in the field of 
food technology. He also was the re- 
cipent of the Institute’s Stephen M.— 
Babcock Award and last year was pre- 
sented with the Institute’s First Annual 
Citation. 


fruit cracking 


Plant Stokescross No. 1 
for early maturity. 


| Plant Stokescross No. 5 


for main season. 


Seed is available now. 


Assure a full set, heavier yields and less 


: Spread your factory season. 
some No. 1, and some No. 5 


Plants will be 
: available in May. Arrange with your own 
plant grower. Write us at once for details. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES COMPANY 


Pioneers in better tomatoes 
VINCENTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


TOMATO PROFITS WILL INCREASE with SUPERIOR TOMATOES 


Superior Tomatoes will be produced from Hybrid Stocks 
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A group of new Sexton Canned Vegetable Consumer Packages. 
Full color food vignettes of all vegetables in distinctive oblong 
dishes have been utilized on the display panel of the labels. 


SEXTON ENTERS CONSUMER 
FIELD 


The John Sexton & Company, Chicago, 
seventy year old distributor and proces- 
sor of canned foods for the institutional 
market, has announced plans to market a 
complete line of consumer food products 
to be distributed through independent re- 
tail stores. The new consumer line will 
be packaged under the company’s top 
quality Sexton brand and will be dis- 
tributed through Sexton’s national sales 
organization. 


New packages and labels in all popular 
consumer sizes have been in the process 
of designing for several months and em- 
braces approximately 165 items includ- 
ing a full line of canned vegetables, 
fruits, juices, fish and specialty foods. 


The new label for the Sexton consumer 
line was designed by Lea-Tek Studio, 
Lake Zurich, Ill. The new labels were 
lithographed by the United States Print- 
ing & Lithograph Company who, also, 
are suppliers of the Sexton institutional 
package labels. 


H. P. CANNON BUILDING 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Due to the need for additional plant 
capacity together with the desire to have 
this additional capacity in an area where 
ample raw products are available, H. P. 
Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Dela- 
ware, are now in the process of erecting 
a new factory and warehouse at Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


Negotiations have been going forward 
for quite some time with the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation & 
Development together with the Chamber 
of Commerce and city officials of Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


Mr. Henry P. Cannon, II, president, 
states that this new operation which is 
expected to be completed and running by 
July, 1954, will employ about one hundred 
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and fifty people from the city of Dunn 
and surrounding area. New equipment 
and machinery will be installed as soon 
as the building is finished. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly on this at the present 
time. 


Several meetings have been held with 
the farmers and plans are rapidly taking 
shape for growing the necessary products 
that will be processed in this new factory. 

The plant is ideally located on the 
main line of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
way with ample loading and unloading 
facilities for both rail cars and trucks. 


This plant, when it is completed will 
be the first plant that the Cannon 
Company has erected outside of Bridge- 
ville; Delaware, since the company was 
founded in 1881 by the late Henry P. 
Cannon. 


The present factory in Bridgeville, 
Delaware, greatly enlarged from the 
early days, has been completely modern- 
ized throughout and is now one of the 
most modern food processing plants in 
the East. A new modern air-conditioned 
office building was erected a short while 
ago. 

Cannon’s products, which are sold from 
Coast to Coast and in Canada, consist 
mainly of canned Asparagus, Green 
Beans, Lima Beans, Corn, Sweet Pep- 
pers, Onions, Pumpkin, Squash, Succo- 
tash, and Pepper Kernel Corn. 


They are not large canners but devote 
their entire efforts to packing the finest 
quality products possible, which is sold 
mostly under the CANNON BRAND 
label although they do quite an extensive 
business under private labels for quality 
wholesale grocers and super markets 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Roy V. Tew, Jr., a native of Dunn, 
North Carolina, and a graduate from 
North Carolina State University, has 
been employed by Cannon to assist in this 
new project and he will devote a great 
portion of his time working with the 
farmers to help them in producing top 
quality products for the company. 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


BLUE LAKE’S O. E. SNIDER 
TO RETIRE 


June 1, 1954 has been set by O. E. 
Snider, Executive Vice-President and 
General Manager of Blue Lake Packers, 
Inc., of Salem, Oregon, as the date of his 
retirement from the organization he was 
largely instrumental in founding twenty- 
one years ago. 

Snider was one of the five persons 
signing the original articles of associa- 
tion, on December 30, 1932; was one of 
the members of the first board of direc- 
tors, and was elected as its first presi- 
dent. At the time of the founding oi the 
organization, he was manager of the 
Stayton Irrigation Project, and was a 
farmer in the Stayton District. He was 
one of the thirty-five charter members 
who delivered crops during the year 1933. 

Under his continuous management, 
Blue Lake Packers has grown rapidly 
and soundly into one of the larger and 
most modern fruit and vegetable canning 
and freezing industries in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

During the years of his activity in the 
canning industry, Snider has served on a 
great many committees of regional and 
national scope, and has frequently been 
called to Washington to serve on special 
committees involving agricultural prob- 
lems. 

Norman W. Merrill, Executive Vice- 
President in charge of sales for Blue 
Lake during the past five years, and 
presently Assistant Manager, will become 
General Manager on June Ist. Mr. Mer- 
rill was associated with the fruit and 
vegetable canning industry for many 
years in California, before coming with 
Blue Lake Packers in 1949. Merrill 
helped to organize, and was elected as the 
first president of The Associated Blue 
Lake Green Bean Canners, Inc., of Port- 
land, Oregon. This organization, com- 
posed of packers of Blue Lake Variety 
Green Beans, is actively engaged in pro- 
motional work to familiarize consumers, 
nation-wide, with the excellence of this 
“Aristocrat of the Green Bean Family”. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


JANUARY 18-20, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

JANUARY i8-21, 1954-— CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 


| AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 24, 1954—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Room B, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

JANUARY 25-30, 1954—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 

FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 


nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 


_ NERS ASSOCIATION, CANNERS & FIELDMEN 


CONFERENCE, Union Memorial Bldg., Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954— MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYIL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wisconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 16-17, 1954—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, First An- 
nual Plant Supervisors Workshop, York- 
towne Hotel, York, Pa. , 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—10wa- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


FEBRUARY 26-27, 1954 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


APRIL 3-4, 1954—PACKING MACHINERY 
INSTITUTE, Spring Meeting, Hotel Dennis, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


MAY 11-12, 1954—PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 3rd Annual Sales 
Clinic, Galen Hall Hotel, near Reading, 
Pa. 


ATTENTION: TOMATO CANNERS 


Use Hampers with a Long Life 


RIVERSIDE HAMPERS 


“Made their way by the way they‘re made’”’ 


PLAIN or TREATED 


CELLU SAN or PLASTEX 


Prices and Samples upon request 


Phone 2621 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


E CANNING TRADE - 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


N.F.B.A. REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The names of the 1954 NFBA Regional 
Directors were announced December 28 
by the Association’s National Chairman 
E. Norton Reusswig, New York. The 
regional officials of the National Food 
Brokers Association were elected by their 
fellow members in the organization’s 
annual elections. 


“They form the core of the NFBA 
Field Organization representing every 
market area in the nation,” said Mr. 
Reusswig. 


The new Regional Drectors are now 
appointing Lieutenants in a number of 
areas within their regions. 


The new Regional Directors are: 


Ralph C. Grevier, Ralph C. Grevier 
Co., Boston, Mass.; John R. Ralph, G. J. 
Ralph Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
William S. Stern, William H. Morse 
Company, New York, New York; Robert 
C. Stewart, Robert Stewart & Sons, Bala 
Cynwyd, Pa.; John K. Cannon, Wright & 
Cannon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Albert C. 
Schauman, Schauman & Newark Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; LeRoy W. Crowder, Le- 
Roy W. Crowder Co., Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; John Purvis, Avery R. Rhyne, Char- 
litte, N. C.; James A. Watson, All-State 
Brokerage Co., Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
W. J. Matthews, Jr., W. J. Matthews 
Food Brokerage, Detroit, Mich.; Robert 
E. Riegler, Charles E. Riegler & Compa- 
ny, Cleveland, Ohio; John L. Dudley, R. 
H. Plamp Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky.; 
Roger M. Queen, Roger M. Queen Compa- 
ny, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Allen N. Smith, 
Allen N. Smith & Co., Montgomery, Ala.; 
William W. Wurm, William W. Wurm 
Company, Chicago, Illinois; J. W. Sonnen- 
day, Food Brokers Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. W. Duperier, Duperier & Ander- 
son, Inc., Jackson, Miss.; S. N. Bearman, 
S. N. Bearman Brokerage Co., Minneap- 
olis; Ralph S. Deuben, Deuben Brokerage 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Thomas H. Grif- 
fith, Griffith Brokerage Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; Richard W. Kelley, Kelley Brok- 
erage Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Ralph E. 
Tinkle, W. W. Overton & Company, Dal- 
las, Texas; Ben Hansen, Kelley-Clarke 
Company, Seattle, Wash.; Frank Ruble, 
Hurd Brokerage Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado; Ed. M. Ryan, Ed. M. Ryan & Com- 
pany, Phoenix, Arizona; Elgin Juri, 
William J. Lindenberger, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Vern Peaslee, Fairbanks-Peaslee 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; E. P. Magowan, 
Donald H. Bain, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


Sun Brokerage Company, Syracuse, 
New York food brokers, will make their 
headquarters at the Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Rooms 253 and 295 during 
the National Convention, and will be re- 
presented by Ralph H. Spencer, James 
F. Spencer, and James E. Ewing. 
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PHILADELPHIA FOOD BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The following officers of the Phila- 
delphia Food Brokers’ Association were 
elected for the year 1954. 


President; Anthony L. Hunsicker, A. 


L. Hunsicker Co.; Vice-President C. 
Deane Atmore, Taylor and Atmore, Inc.; 
Secretary and Treasurer; N. Harry 
Bienenstock, A. R. Wagner Organi- 
zation; Directors: Harry L. Coale, Carey 
and Coale;Edward B, Aaronson, T. A. 
James and Co., Inc.; J. B. Daily, H. A. N. 
Daily Co.; Harry H. Schlotzhauer, H. H. 
Schlotzhauer & Co. 


THEOBALD HEADS 
SAN FRANCISCO BROKERS 


The Associated Grocery Brokers of 
San Francisco have announced the elec- 
tion of Raymond L. Theobald as Presi- 
dent of the Association for the year 
1954, 


Mr. Theobald, junior partner of the 
Theobald Brokerage Co., San Francisco, 
one of the West’s oldest brokerage 
firms (founded 1915 by his father, B. W. 
“Bev” Theobald) has been active in the 
food industry since 1940. 

Mr. Theobald succeeds Elgin Juri of 
the Wm. J. Lindenberger Co., who will 
now fill the roll of Regional Director of 
the National Food Brokers Assn., head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Also elected were: George Thorpe, 
George L. Thorpe Co., Vice-President; 
Mel Schallock, Kelley-Clarke Co., Treas- 
urer; Robert LeBaron, Clyde LeBaron 
Co., Secretary. 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Connecticut & Western Massachu- 
setts Food Brokers Association to serve 
for the coming year: Carl LaFleur Carl 
LaFleur Company, President; Tom Mar- 
golis, William M. Rosen, Inc., Vice-Presi- 
dent; Cecil Russell, Morris Alper & Sons, 
Inc., Secretary-Treasurer. 


Members of the Board of Directors 
are: Henry Wittrup, Henry K. Wittrup 
& Company;Joseph Kushner, Springfield 
Sales Company; Larry Richards, J. F. 
Schmidt Company; and Frank O’Hare, 
Francis X. O’Hare Company. 


Berger & Plate Co., Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, moved to new and larger offices at 
50 California Street, San Francisco 11 
on January 4. 


Stein Brokerage Company, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin food brokers, will be repre- 
sented at the Atlantic City Convention 
by Jim Stein, Jr., who will headquarter 
at Haddon Hall for theNAWGA meet 
January 20 to 22,-and at the Traymore 
Hotel for the NCA and NFBA meets 
from January 22 to 27. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


QUARTERMASTER 
PROCUREMENT 


With the closing of a number of 
Quartermaster Field Buying Offices 
throughout the country, a number of can- 
ners have expressed concern that the 
Field Buying set-up that has proven so 
satisfactory these past several years 
might be changed. To find out the answer 
Wisconsin Association President R. R. 
Hipke, J. B. Weix, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation’s Procurement Committee, and 
Secretary Marvin Verhulst, conferre 
this week in Chicago with Colonel Bivens 
and Lt. Colonel Price of the Nationa! 
Purchasing Office of the Quartermaster 
Market Center System. As a result of 
that conference Mr. Verhulst reports to 
members the following facts, which he 
says, should set at rest the rumors and 
apprehensions regarding government 
procurement. 

1. The closing of the Milwaukee canned 
foods field buying office and of similar 
offices elsewhere is merely an economy 
move and is in no way related to or in 
anticipation of a discontinuance of 
negotiated field buying. No canned foods 
field buyers are being released but they 
are being brought into Market Centers 
where there they can be utilized for other 
work until procurement of 1954 pack 
canned foods gets under way. Temporary 
field buying offices will be set up during 
the 1954 season if needed but probably 
the field buyers dealing with Wisconsin 
canners will work out of the Chicago 
office. 

2. The Quartermaster favors continua- 
tion of negotiated field buying of canned 
vegetables and fruits, but the 1954 pro- 
gram will not be definitely determined 
until the Secretary of Labor decides 
whether to grant a Walsh-Healey exemp- 
tion for 1954. If such an exemption is 
granted, the procurement program con- 
templates the use of letter contracts on 
a “voluntary set-aside” basis. There will 
not be a Department of Agriculture set- 
aside order this year. 

In case no Walsh-Healey exemption is 
granted, procurement may be on a bid 


basis but it will not be on the formal 


advertising basis which formerly ob- 
tained. Instead it will be on an informal 
basis by which a Notice of Intention to 
Purchase would be sent to all canners of 
an item. These are called n.i.p. bids and 
may be made by letter, telegram or tele- 
phone. If the Quartermaster does not 
obtain the quantities it needs by n.i.p. 
bids below its cut-off price, field buyers 
will contact the higher bidders and offer 
to buy from them at the cut-off price. 
Announcement of the Quartermaster’s 
requirements from 1954 canned vegetable 
and fruit packs will be made at the NCA 
convention in Atlantic City this month. 


3. The Quartermaster Market Center 
System does not have authority to pro- 
cure one kind of food in place of another 
except to a very limited degree. It has 
not in fact in 1958 purchased any frozen 
vegetables in place of canned vegetables 
requisitioned by any installation. 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE MARKET—First week of the 
new year brought the usual amount of 
replacement orders with prices generally 
holding steady. As was expected, the 
orders are small and there is no indica- 
tion that buyers will depart in the near 


- future from a hand-to-mouth policy, ex- 


cept of course, where scarce and wanted 


~ items may be found. 


THE STRIKE AND CITRUS—High- 


- light of the week was the settlement of 
_ the strike against the Continental Can 
> Company, raising hopes that the strike 
- against the American Can might soon be 


sett'ed. The can situation in citrus, 
kraut and dry packs had reached the 
critical stage. In Florida with the citrus 
season a month or so early, a quick look 
at the pack figures supplied by the 
Florida Canners Association would indi- 
cate that citrus production had not been 
hurt, but in view of the fact that com- 
petition from the concentrators is start- 
ing in earnest at this time (also on the 
early side due to the early season), the 
figures are deceiving. 


Pack figures as of the end of the Con- 


_ tinental Can strike are not available at 
_ this writing, but as of December 26, ten 


days before the end of the strike, the 


_ total pack of all Florida citrus juices was 
a half million cases greater 
_ total pack same periiod last year, and 


than the 


_ about 2 million cases greater than the 
The 1953 pack of orange 
however, to that date, was a 
million and a half cases below last year, 
and about the same as 1951. Digging into 


_the Florida Association figures a little 
' deeper, we find that during the first 26 


_days of the strike (Nov. 28 to Dee. 26), 
Florida canners produced about 300,000 
more cases of canned grapefruit juice 
than they did during the period last year, 


_ and about 250,000 more cases of combi- 


q nation juice. In orange juice the story is 


auite different. During the period Novem- 


ber 28 to December 26, 1953, but 2% 
P| Emilion cases of orange juice were pro- 
‘duced, against 4% million cases last 
Jyear. That adds up to a total pack of 
‘juices during that period this year, of 
141% million cases compared with 6.2 
Pmillion cases same period last year. When 
vit is borne in mind that the season is a 
month earlier this year and the competi- 
“tion of the concentrators is thus ad- 
‘vanced, it can readily be seen that the 
sstrike has hurt badly, and unless the 
merican Can strike is settled at an 
Barly date, the situation can very well be 
Wisastrous to single strength canners. 
MAnother fact, too, to be borne in mind is 
“that the growers have been hurt badly 
ith this important outlet closed to them, 


j 4 nd it goes without saying that they will 
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need higher prices from now on in to 
even come close to breaking even. Stocks 
on hand Dec. 26—grapefruit juice 1.0 
million cases (last year 599,111); orange 
juice 4.3 million (last year 6.4); combi- 
nation 896,000 (last year 574,000); total 
6.3 (last year 7.6—1951—10.7). 


CORN—Studying the NCA figures re- 
leased December 31, showing December 1 
stocks and November shipments of corn, 
are somewhat of an anti-climax, follow- 
ing the first of the year. However, it’s 
interesting to note that November ship- 
ments of 2,858,000 cases of corn were up 
nearly 1 million cases compared with last 
year’s 1,943,000 cases. That brings total 
shipments August 1 to December 1 to 
11,836,000 cases in 1953, 4 million cases 
under the 15,880,000 cases same period 
of 1952, and leaves a total supply as of 
December 1, 4 million cases greater, or 
26,726,000 cases compared with 22,760,- 
000 cases. 


Corn stocks in Eastern States as of 
December 1 totaled 3,768,917 cases com- 
pared with last December’s 2,816,439 
cases. In Mid-Western States there were 
19,106,482 cases of corn on hand Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, compared with 17,223,138 
cases December 1, 1952. In Western 
States the total supply of corn on 
December 1, 1953 was 3,850,798 cases 
compared with 2,720,826 cases the same 
date 1952. 


PEAS—Canned pea shipments during 
November, according to the National 
Canners Association, were 17 percent 
above shipments during November 1952, 
totaling slightly over 2 million cases 
compared with 1% million cases a year 
earlier. December stocks of 19 million 
cases were 14 percent above the 16.9 
million cases held December 1, 1952, and 
shipments June 1 to December 1 of 15.6 
million cases of peas were 10 percent 
below the 17.3 million cases shipped 
during the same period of 1952. It is 
interesting to note that there were 16 
percent less Alaska peas in the Midwest 
than there were on December 1, 1952, or 
3.2 million cases compared with 3.8 
million cases last year. The supply of 
sweets in that area as of December 1, 
however, was increased by 32 percent 
from 6.9 to 9.1 million cases. In other 
areas the increase in 1953 was propor- 
tionate to the total as follows: New York 
and Maine 591,000 cases last year and 
658,000 cases this year; Mid-Atlantic 
708,000 cases last year and 968,000 cases 
both Alaskas and Sweets this year; Far- 
West 4,858,000 cases of the two varieties 
last year, and 5,235,000 cases this year. 


TOMATO JUICE—By this time we 
had hoped to be able to pass on the 
national stock and pack figures on toma- 
toes, but at this writing they are not yet 


1954 


available. Tomato juice pack and stock 
figures, however, are on hand. Total 1953 
pack, according to NCA, amounted to 
32,733,466 cases all sizes, compared with 
31,416,590 cases in 1952. The pack of 
tomato juice, as usual, is reported by can 
size only and not by State. However, as 
reported in the December 28 issue of this 
publication, the California pack of toma- 
to juice totaled 10,600,000 cases in 1953, 
compared with 11,610,000 cases in 1952. 
On the basis of 2’s the 1953 national 
pack amounted to 37,754,000 cases com- 
pared with 35,807,000 cases in 1952. The 
46 ounce can was, of course, the most 
popular, accounting for 18.9 million 
cases, with the pack in No. 2’s second at 
5 million cases. 


December 1 stocks totaled 25.2 million 
cases compared with 21.9 million cases 
last December. Shipments July 1 to 
December 1 this year, totaled 13.8 million 
cases compared with 14.8 million cases 
same period last year. Due to a million 
case larger carryover, total supply at the 
beginning of this season was approxi- 
mately 2 million cases larger than last 
season’s 39 million cases compared with 
36.7 million cases. 


PEAR PACK—NCA has also issued 
figures on the pear pack for 1953 and the 
December 1 stocks. The 1953 pack total- 
ed 5,807,776 cases compared with 6,549,- 
829 cases last year, basis 244’s. The pack 
in Washington and Oregon, same basis, 
was increased from 3.3 million cases in 
1952 to 3.6 million cases in 1953, while 
the pack in California was decreased 
from 2.7 million cases to 1.6 million cases 
in 


By can size the pack in actual cases 
amounted to 7,210,004 cases compared 
with 7,665,591 cases in 1952. Important 
feature was the increase in the 303 size 
from 1.7 million cases in 1952 to 2.4 
million cases in 1953. No. 2% pack was 
reduced from 3.6 million cases to 3 
million cases. The 8 ounce increased 
from % million cases to 703,000 cases. 
The No. 2 pack decreased from 121,000 
cases to 26,000 cases, and the No. 10 pack 
from 1.3 million cases to 951,000 cases, 
while the No. 1 tall was decreased from 
154,000 to 22,000 cases. 


December 1, 1953 stocks of pears total- 
ed 3.7 million cases, down 18 percent 
from the 4.6 million cases of December 1, 
1952. Shipments June 1 to December 1, 
1953 totaled 3,539,000 cases, or 1 percent 
below the 3,644,000 cases shipped same 
period last year. On December 1, 1953 
Washington and Oregon held 3 million 
cases compared with 2.8 million cases 
December 1, 1952; California 1,4 million 
cases compared with 2.3 milion cases a 
year ago; and Other States 351,000 cases 
compared with 306,000 cases last year. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet With Undercurrent Of Inter- 

est — Outlook For Steady Prices — Florida 

Tomato Offerings—Pea Offers Fairly Plenti- 

ful—Florida Beans May Ease Supply Situa- 

tion—Juice Pack Above Last Year Despite 

Strike—Fruits In Good Statistical Position 
—Fish Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1954 


THE SITUATION — At the moment 
most of the markets are quiet, without 
any special price changes, but there is 
a definite undercurrent of interest on the 
part of both buyers and sellers. It is 
thought that the completion of inventory 
checking revealed a position in many 
instances where stocks were lower than 
expected. The normal course would be to 
make replacements. However, buyers are 
fully aware that in view of the limited 
supplies of many stocks especially fruits 
and fish that any buying trend outside 
of a normal movement would quickly 
bring about price advances, based mainly 
on the law of supply and demand. There- 
fore, the tendency is to go slow. 


A better trade interest is likely shortly 
in canned fish as buyers prepare for 
Lenten requirements. Many canned fruits 
are expected to be in position where a 
limited carryover will be encountered. In 
vegetables there are certain shortages, 
while against this is the belief that some 
stocks will prove to be above trade needs. 


THE OUTLOOK—Most operators are 
of the opinion that despite some pessi- 
mistic predictions as regards the eco- 
nomic position of the country, the out- 
look is for a fairly good trade in canned 
foods at steady prices. Here and there 
some price concession may prevail, but 
the general run of values is expected to 
hold well. This is based on the idea that 
supplies of most items are none too plen- 
tiful and that in many instances prices 
are attractive enough to command the 
attention of the eventual consumer. 
There may develop considerable tight- 
ness in the fish group, however. The sup- 
ply situation is limited, especially as 
regards salmon, tuna and sardines and 
apparently it would not take much buy- 
ing to bring about important price 
moves. Replacements are impossible for 
some time so that packer stocks will have 
to meet the bulk of the trade demands. 
The market is not clear of labor troubles 
as yet, this applying to citrus juices pro- 
cessing in Florida where a can shortage 
was expected before this time and the 
uncertainty of the movements on New 
York piers. 


TOMATOES—tThere are offerings of 
new pack tomatoes out of Florida, on 
the basis of shipment when packed, with 
the price schedule $1.20 for 303s, f.o.b. 
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This market is in line with offerings out 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Appar- 
ently it would not take much buying to 
cut sharply into the remaining limited 
stocks in these areas. However, in the 
mid-west and on the Coast the supply is 
ample, but so far there has not been any 
special pressure from canners. 


PEAS—There are fairly good offerings 
of peas out of the Eastern sales terri- 
tory, but the demand coming on the mar- 
ket just now is moderate. However, the 
belief is that a substantial trade passed 
during the holiday period and that this 
would be confirmed on the next state- 
ment of stocks by the National Canners 
Association. Standard round pod 4 sieve 
Alaskas were offered basis 303s, at $1.15- 
$1.20, f.o.b. Maryland cannery, and 3 
sieve at $1.25 up, while sellers would not 
shade $1.35 for 2 sieve. On extra stand- 
ards 4 sieves, Alaskas, the Market was 
$1.35, 3 sieve $1.40 and 2 sieve $1.50, all 
per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


BEANS—Offerings of green beans out 
of Florida may ease the supply situation 
somewhat, especially as the offerings 
basis of $1.25 for 303s, was considered 
attractive. Standard round pod cuts basis 
303s, were available at $1.20 all the way 
up to $1.40 f.o.b. Maryland cannery. Very 
little change occurred in the position of 
lima beans with standard green and 
white still available out of the Tri-State 
at $1.25 per doz. f.o.b. 


One of the soft spots in the vegetable 
group is beets. However, at the lower 
prices it was reported that trading 
volume advanced. For 303s, sellers asked 
90c per doz. for fancy cut, diced and 
shoestring as well as salad sliced, while 
fancy sliced was $1.10, all per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. 


CITRUS JUICES—The Florida Can- 
ners Association report states that the 
pack of citrus juice to the 26th of Decem- 
ber amounted to 12,632,469 cases, or ap- 
proximately 500,000 cases in excess of 
the total packed to this date last year. 
This is really a remarkable situation 
when it is considered that a strike of can 
workers in the two main U. S. Producing 
plants has been on for weeks. 


There is a steady demand for citrus 
juices for shipment, as evidenced by the 
movement from canners which is larger 
than a year ago and that the stocks held 
by canners unsold are below the total at 
this time last season. The markets are 
steady. Florida orange juice, sweetened 
and unsweetened, commands $1.05 to 
$1.10 for 2s and $2.35 to $2.45 for 46 oz., 
while there are also offerings of unsweet- 
ened fancy from the California-Arizona 
area at $1.35 for 303s, and $3.35 for 46, 
f.o.b. cannery. Florida blended juice, 
sweetened and unsweetened, is available 
at 95c for 2s and 2.07% to $2.10 for 46 
oz., f.o.b. California-Arizona quotations 
on 2s were $1.25 to $1.30 for 2s and 
$3.10 for 46 oz., f.o.b. For grapefruit 
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juice, f.o.b. Florida cannery, sellers asked 
85c to 90c for 2s and $1.85 for 46 oz., f.o.b. 
There was a slightly easier trend to 
grapefruit sections, but the general de- 
mand was very quiet. 


PEACHES—West Coast reports stated 
that the only disappointing feature in 
the statistical position of his product is 
that the 1954 carryover pointed to a total 
of 4,896,000 cases of clings or more than 
twice the amount carried over the year 
previous. Apparently the bulk of this 
will be in 24%s, which supply has been a 
drag on the market for some time. How- 
ever, distributor stocks are estimated to 
be about 2,500,000 cases less than last 
year at this period. There are six months 
to go before a new harvest is underway 
and packing that follows. If consumer 
demand is heavier than expected over 
that period, these stocks may be adjusted 
sharply. Meanwhile the market held well 
and for yellow cling halves sellers are 
not showing any willingness to shade 
$2.50 for choice clings, 24s, f.o.b. They 
were asking $2.75 to $2.80 for fancy and 
$2.35 to $2.40 for standards, also per 
doz., f.o.b. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—On the basis of the 
disappearance so far this season and 
the prospects of a continuation of de- 
mand for the balance of the marketing 
season the trade anticipates a carryover 
of close to 1,000,000 cases, as against 
1,046,000 cases carried into the 1953 
crop. The statistical position is consid- 
ered excellent. For fancy in extra heavy 
syrup the market is quoted at $3.45 for 
2%s choice in heavy syrup at $3.30, 
fancy 2s in extra heavy syrup at $2.65 
and fancy in water at $2.50, all basis 
f.o.b. cannery. 


PEARS—tTrade estimates are that if 
there is a continuation of buying over 
the next six months, such as was en- 
countered during the first half of the 
current season no carryover will be seen. 
A steady market as revealed with the 
basis $3.15 for standards 2%s, f.o.b. 
California cannery. 


APRICOTS — There were no price 
changes in this market group. The main 
item of interest was the reported West 
Coast estimate on the part of a large 
packer that the 1953 pack carryover 
looked like about 1,418,00 cases by July 
1, 1954. This would compare with 646,- 
000 cases on the basis of July 1, 1953, 
but the pack was about 800,000 cases in 
excess of the 1952 production. Choice 
2%s in heavy syrup halves unpeeled were 
offered at $2.90, while unpeeled at $2.45 
for 2%s and whole peeled in heavy syrup 
at $2.95, per doz., f.o.b. 


LOBSTER—There were practically no 
offerings in this market. For a time 
buyers paid $10.00 per doz. for this ma- 
terial ex-warehouse, New York, but of 
late no stock was available. Interest in 
South African lobster at $22.00 per case 
for halves was limited. 
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TUNA FISH—The market turned 
strong. Some California canners ad- 
vanced schedules based on the upturn of 
some $30.00 per ton on the part of fish- 
ermen for deliveries to canneries deck 
side, covering the entire 1954 season. 
Light meat was quoted by some canners 
at $1.00 per case advance at $16.35 for 
and 60c case higher for at $9.80 
per case. White meat, however, was un- 
changed. Some lower priced sellers op- 
erating under private labels were 
reported to have withdrawn. Chunk style 
packs were also moved up $1.00 per case 
on halves to $15.00. All were f.o.b. can- 
nery. It was believed that other canners 
would announce higher levels shortly. 


Coast stocks were reported as very 
small, 

Japanese markets were strong with no 
offerings noted of either white or light 
meat in oil or brine. Stocks here ex- 
warehouse of these packs were excep- 
tionally limited. 


SARDINES—Maine canners are ask- 
ing a minimum of $8.00 per case for key- 
less quarters, f.o.b. cannery. At the 
moment the current demand is limited, 
but stocks unsold in all of the consigned 
markets were reported as limited. Noth- 
ing official has been reported as regards 
pack figures, but estimates to date place 
the total at 1,600,000 cases of keyless 
quarters and 200,000 cases of 1s ovals. 
Last year the pack was in the neighbor- 


hood of 3,300,000 cases. New canning 
operations, on a scale to attract atten- 
tion will not be underway before next 
June. 


SALMON—Stocks are light in all posi- 
tions and the trade is hopeful that the 
coming advertising campaign will go a 
long way toward removing the unsold 
supply. The current demand is light, but 
improvement was held likely shortly. 
Alaska reds were offered at $16.00, 
medium reds or cohoes at $11.50, pinks 
at $9.75, Summer pack chums at $7.75, 
Alaska chinooks at $14.25 and Puget 
Sound sockeyes at $17.00, all per case, 
halves, f.o.b. West Coast shipping point. 
There were also reports that due to the 
shortage of pinks, 1s tall, some sellers 
withdrew offerings and others were in- 
clined to ask in the neighborhood of 
$18.00 and $18.50 per case for their re- 
maining stocks. 


William J. Matthews, Jr. of the food 
brokerage firm bearing his name, has 
been elected President of the Detroit 
Food Brokers Association. George Dil- 
worth of Kierce & Dilworth, Inc., was 
named Vice-President; and Sol G. Kurtz- 
man of the P. F. Pfeister Company, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Promotions Paying Off—Replacement Buy- 
ing Of Corn—Hike In Fancy Beans—Kraut 
Selling Better—No Improvement In Toma- 
toes—Interest In Dry Packs—Orange Juice 
Pack Down From Last Year Due To Strike— 
Applesauce Demand Running Ahead of Sup- 
ply—Fruits Continue Strong—Fish Firm All 
Down The Line. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 7, 1954 


THE SITUATION—Now that the year 
end holidays have slipped into history 
and inventories have ceased to be a head- 
ache, the trade are beginning to show 
some life which is a decided change from 
the past few weeks. Warehouse stocks 
have been whittled down to the barest 
minimums and January is expected to 
bring a fair amount of replacement buy- 
ing although little forward buying is 
likely until after the convention this 
month. 


Business generally is expected to be 
good during the year of 1954 and there 
is no reason the canning industry cannot 


’ enjoy a reasonably profitable year also. 


Some of the more progressive groups 
within the industry have recognized the 
need for action which has resulted in 


RUSSELL’S AUTOMATIC PRESSURE COOKER 
For Processing Fruits and Vegetables 


Cooks and Cools in One 
Continuous Operation 


Uniformity of cook 
Ease of operation e 


or boxer. 
necessary handling costs. 


Resulting in: 
e Standardization of process 
Efficiency e« Economy e Durability 


This method of process utilizes the principles of continuous line cook- 
ing and cooling. The line of cans moves forward direct from the 
closing machine through the continuous cooker at a speed and tem- 
perature predetermined for required sterilization. The cans then 
continue straight through the cooler and out to the labeling machine 
This process is completely automatic, thus eliminating un- 
The efficiency of the cooker will show a 
decided savings in fuel costs. 


BOOTH E-I9 at the Convention 


Lakeland 


DIXIE-WAY MACHINE CO. 


“Fine Machinery For The Processor’’ 


Box 462 Florida 
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several excellent industry wide promo- 
tions of canned foods. Blue Lake beans, 
kraut and pineapple are several good 
examples of canned foods promotions 
which are and have been very effective. 
Salmon canners have also seen the light 
and results of their planning will soon 
make an appearance. Much more could 
be done along these lines to enable can- 
ners to enjoy a greater share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Distributors and brokers 
alike are ready and willing to add their 
efforts to any such promotions and with 
the cooperation of all concerned, canned 
foods could show a much greater increase 
in consumtion. 


CORN—Buyers have already shown a 
need for replacements and activity is up 
from previous stagnant levels. Standard 
cream style is selling here at $1.05 to 
$1.10 for 303s while fancy grade is find- 
ing interest at $1.37% to $1.40 with indi- 
cations prices will show an upward trend 
on the latter item if the buying trend 
continues. 


BEANS—tThe extremely tight situa- 
tion on fancy beans has led some canners 
to advance prices somewhat and the 
market is now quoted at $1.85 to $1.90 
for fancy 3 sieve cuts in 303s with tens 
at $9.75 to $10.25. Higher prices are 
not meeting with any resistance as the 
trade have little choice in the face of 
tight supplies. Buyers here are already 
trying to make committments on Blue 
Lake beans out of the new pack but are 
not having much success as canners are 
having their difficulties with bean grow- 
ers. Florida canners are having their 
troubles trying to find cans but Ozark 
processors are willing sellers at $1.20 to 
$1.25 for standard cuts in 303 tins and 
$6.50 for tens. 


KRAUT—This item is selling better 
although the can situation has caused 
somewhat of a problem. Settlement of the 
Continental strike this week is encourag- 
ing. Wisconsin canners are now firm at 
$1.05 for fancy kraut in 3038 tins, $1.15 
for 2s, $1.45 for 2%s and $4.85 for 
tens. A big promotion due to break 
in February is expected to further stim- 
ulate sales. 


TOMATOES—Nothing in the way of 
an improvement has shown up as yet 
and sales so. far this year are only 
routine. Standard tens are offered here 
at $6.50 with 303s at $1.20 and ones at 
$1.00. Fancy juice is still on the weak 
side and offerings range all the way from 
$2.05 to $2.40 on 46 oz. while twos are 
listed at $1.00 to $1.20. Quality, of course, 
is quite a factor in the wide diffierential 
of prices quoted and the trade are shop- 
ping carefully before buying. Catsup con- 
tinues as the one strong item in the 
tomato line and canners are holding firm 
at current quotations. 


DRY PACKS—tThere is considerable 
interest in all kinds of dry packs at the 
moment due to the can strike which put 
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the squeeze on midwest canners. Buying, 
which has been held to normal require- 
ments because of year-end inventories, is 
expected to be stepped up sharply during 
this month, particularly if the strike 
against American continues. Certain can 
sizes and varieties are growing short. 


CITRUS — Florida canners, pleased 
that the Continental strike has been 
settled, are hoping the American strike 
will be brought to a quick settlement as 
they are being hurt badly in their efforts 
to can orange juice. Production is down 
sharply from this time last year as 
statistics indicate the total pack as of 
December 26, 1953 totaled 7,640,704 cases 
as compared to 9,030,797 cases to the 
same time last year. Furthermore, with 
fruit maturing four to six weeks earlier 
this year, canners are running up against 
increased competition for raw fruit from 
concentrators. As a result, canners have 
their problems where orange juice is con- 
cerned. Prices continue unchanged from 
last quotations of $2.50 for 46 oz. and 
$1.12% for 2s. 


APPLESAUCE—Fancy applesauce is 
one item where the demand is running 
ahead of supplies and prices are firm to 
higher. The trade have bought heavily 
but sales have been good and little is 
offered. Most shipments into this market 
consist of instructions against earlier 
bookings and the trade have not hesitated 
to keep stocks on the heavy side. Most 
New York canners are holding unsold 
stocks at $1.90 to $2.00 for fancy 303s 
and having little trouble moving goods at 
these figures. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Coast can- 
ners, both in California and the North- 
west, have had an excellent year with 
little to worry about in the way of unsold 
stocks. Cocktail continues to lead the 
parade insofar as demand is concerned 
and prices are showing an upward trend. 
However, pears and prune plums are also 
in a well sold position with certain sizes 
and grades already difficult to locate. 
Prices are generally unchanged. 


PINEAPPLE—Stimulated by a contin- 
uing promotional program, pineapple has 
shown a good steady demand with most 
distributors here reporting increased 
sales for 1953. Island canners report 
some growing difficulties due to lack of 
rain and resulting in much smaller fruit 
than usual. However, progress is being 
made during the current winter pack to 
round out assortments. In the meantime, 
prices are being maintained without 
change. 


CANNED FISH—This market is firm 
all down the line with indications prices 
may go up before they come down. 
Domestic tuna is selling at a normal pace 
at steady prices while imported Japanese 
tuna was just recently advanced. The 
salmon market is unchanged and while 
sales here have been anything but heavy, 
canners are hoping the advertising 
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campaign, due to break just before the 
Lenten season, will perk up sales consid- 
erably. Sardines are also in strong 
position and with unsold stocks at a 
minimum higher prices are quite likely. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales & Shipping Institutions Show Gain— 

Peach Pack Short Of Estimates — Apricot 

Firmly Held—Cocktail Advances Fail To 

Materialize—Yield & Quantity Of Texas 

Spinach Excellent—Ripe Olive Supply Well 

Below Year Ago—Sardine Season Pitiful— 
Other Fish Unchanged. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Jan. 7, 1954 


THE SITUATION—The new year is 
off to a good start from the standpoint 
of canners, with both sales and shipping 
instructions showing a gain over those 
of recent weeks. Both canners and the 
distributing trade have evidently been 
making a very careful study of the 
statistics released in December by the 
Canners Leaque of California, covering 
certain items of fruits and vegetables 
and are preparing for increased activity, 
The statistics revealed that packs of 
some items were smaller than had been 
anticipated and that the movement of 
stocks through regular trade channels 
had been larger than many had been led 
to believe. The general market is dis- 
playing a firmness not in evidence in 
December and the shading of prices that 
had been anticipated on some items has 
failed to materialize. 


PEACHES—The pack of cling peaches, 
reported at 17,162,598 cases, reduced to ~ 
a 24 No. 2% case basis, was more than 
800,000 cases less than the estimates of 
some in the trade, with few expecting a 
pack of less than 17,500,000 cases. So 
cling peaches are now on the decidedly 
firm side. Solid pack pie clings are — 
scarce in the No. 10 size, with halves § 
moving at better than $9.00 and sliced — 
at $9.50. Standard sliced No. 2% are 
also in light supply and sales are firm 
at $2.35 and $2.40. Strictly fancy El- 
berta freestones are moving at $3.50 for 
No. 2%s, with choice at $3.00. The pack _ 
of this fruit was about as estimated 
earlier. 


APRICOTS—In apricots, the largest 
unsold holdings are in the higher grades 
and these are firmly held. Fancy halves 
are moving at $3.35 for No. 2%s, with 
whole peeled of this grade priced at 
$3.45. Sales of standard halves since the 
opening of the new year have been re- 
ported at $2.50-$2.70 for No. 2%s and at 
$9.25-$9.50 for No. 10s. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has been 
moving very well, but the advances in 
price expected by some have not 
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materialized. Some of the smaller can- 
ners have been holding back a little on 
sales, it having been rumored that one or 
two of the larger firms were preparing 
to bring out lists at higher prices, but 
these have not come to pass. Some in- 
terests have already made two revisions 
upward on this item, since bringing out 
opening prices, and hesitate to make fur- 
ther changes. Fruits-for-salad have 
staged quite a comeback and there has 
been a very active demand for this item 
of late in No. 2% glass. This item is 
priced at $5.00-$5.10. Packed in No. 303 
tin, it sells readily at $3.00-$3.10. 


FIGS—More interest has been taken 
in canned figs of late than at any time 
this season, with the holidays probably 
contributing to the movement. This is an 
item handled by but a few canners, with 
the glass pack coming in for increased 
attention. Specialty items had a good 
call at retail during the holiday season, 
it is reported, with these including sliced 
peaches, apricots and pears. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
under way in Texas, with at least one 
large California operator participating. 
Both yield and quality is reported as ex- 
cellent. Preparations for the spring pack 
in California are under way, with 
drought conditions causing some con- 


cern. Rainfall for the season to date is 
about one-third of normal in most dis- 
tricts. Last year’s pack has moved off 
very well, a feature having been the 
steady demand month after month. Fea- 
tured brands sell at $1.25 for No. 2, $1.50 
for No. 2%s and $4.75 for No. 10s. 


RIPE OLIVES — Canned ripe olives 
are in splendid condition statistically, 
with supplies about 31 percent less than 
available last year, according to indus- 
try estimates. The pack of 1953 crop is 
expected to total about 1,159,215 cases 
on a 48/No. 1 tall basis, as compared 
with 1,743,485 cases canned during 1952- 
538. The carryover from last season is 
estimated at 508,000, against 668,958 
cases on December 1, 1952. Final figures 
on 1952-53 shipments are not available 
but it is estimated that they will pass 
the 2,000,000 case mark, or about 17 or 
18 percent better than any other year 
in the history of the industry. Canners 
estimate that they will handle about 53 
percent of this season’s crop of 30,000 
tons, against 43 percent of the crop of 
57,000 tons the previous year. Growers 
received an average of about $260 a ton 
for canning olives this season, against 
about $150 in the 1952-53 season. 


FISH—Canned fish continue to move 
about as in recent weeks, with little 
change in prices. All items in Alaska 


and Puget Sound salmon are available, 
and this is also true of the Canadian 
product which is to be had at competi- 
tive prices. The sardine fishing season 
in California is nearing an end, with the 
showing a pitiful one. For the season to 
the end of the year, but 2,412 tons of 
fish had been delivered to California 
canneries, against 3,047 tons last year, 
which rated a distinct failure. During 
1953, California canneries handled but 
28,738 tons of mackerel, compared with 
78,880 tons the previous year. Anchovies 
packed in the popular 5 oz. size in 
tomato sauce sell in the $7.00-$7.75 
range, with 1-lb. ovals selling at $7.60. 
Jack mackerel is priced at $8.50 for No. 
1 tall and Pacific, when available, sells 
for $9.00. Sardines of California pack 
are no longer quoted in price lists. 


The Van Camp Seafood Company, Inc. 
of Terminal Island, California, will spon- 
sor the Edgar Bergen-Charlie McCarthy 
Show over CBS radio on alternate weeks. 
Effective Sunday, January 10, Van Camp 
will join with Consolidated Cosmetics in 
the alternate sponsorship of the famous 
comedy series. Agency for Van Camp 
Seafood is Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff of 
San Francisco. 


LABELS 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


to clean 
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* Precision-cut steel gears 


For full details write or telephone . . . 


The SINCLAIR-SCOTT 


6245 STATE ROAD - 


“Jet Action’’ Water Curtain Spray 
in Sinclair-Scott Rod Washers 


New type, unique spray nozzles provide a continuous curtain 
of water with jet effect. This results in complete washing 
away of foreign matter without damaging the product. 
Many years of trouble-free service are assured through 
Sinclair-Scott’s drilled rings and locked rods construction. 


¢ Junior sieve 4’ x 20” 
Standard sieve 5‘ x 30” 
¢ Frame tubular design--easy 


All-welded construction 

* Stainless steel hood rings 
and discharge collars 

¢ Variety of rod spacings 
available 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PENNA. 
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REDUCING PRODUCTION 
COSTS 


(Continued from page 53) 


Briefly, our program consists of the 
following: 


1. A number of small canners, in a 
particular area, each send two or three 
representatives to this one-week training 
conference. 


2. In a convenient central location, 
such as a comfortable hotel meeting 
room, we set up a training center. 


3. We furnish all hand-out material, 
including notebooks, forms, paper, and 
an interesting manual specifically de- 
signed for the canning industry covering 
the points of discussion. We also fur- 
nish all the motion pictures, slides, and 
projection equipment, including view- 
graph slides and motion pictures. 

4. We conduct five all-day sessions 
from Monday through Friday. The ses- 
sions are conducted from detailed out- 
lines, but enough time is allowed for the 
participants to discuss in the sessions 
their own particular problems. 


RESULTS OF THE PROGRAM 

In the above training program, the 
company’s representatives learn how to 
improve methods through the use of 
methods study; they learn how to make 
time studies from which to develop 
standard costs; how to develop the cost 
control reports previously discussed; 
and, lastly, how to make production 
studies to assure that excess costs are 
reduced and eliminated. 


The above program can be effective in 
reducing the cost of a company’s opera- 
tions by as much as 15 to 20%. Because 
company men have been trained how to 
carry on the work in the future, this is 
a program which continues to yield 
savings. 

Nor is the tangible savings in dollars 
of payroll cost the only benefit derived 
from such an undertaking. Although the 
actual dollar savings due to improved 
morale cannot be calculated, it must not 
be discounted. As one participant re- 
marked recently: “These sessions have 
made me feel more like a member of the 
company family than anything this com- 
pany has ever done.” 


SUMMARY 


A cost reduction program can be most 
successful, and successful on a continu- 
ing basis, only if it makes the company 
personnel more productive through train- 
ing in cost reduction. There is a logical 
way to reduce operation costs and this 
technique can be taught to the company’s 
personnel through a series of interesting 
training conferences. These training 
conferences are productive of tangible, 
recorded, and reported savings far in 
excess of their cost of installation and 
maintenance. Over and above the dollar 
savings in cost reduction are savings 
which, although intangible, can for many 
individuals outweigh the tangible bene- 
fits. Such intangible savings come in the 


IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM G. ALLEN 


William G. Allen, President of Allen 
Fruit Company at Newberg, Oregon was 
confined to his bed about Christmas time, 
and was in the hosital about a week 
when he passed away at 6:30 PM, Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. 


Will Allen was to have been honored 
as the oldest living active Canner and 
second president of the association at 
the Industry Luncheon in celebration of 
the 40th anniversary of the Northwest 
Canners Association at the Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon on January 6. 
Up to the time of his confinement he was 
looking forward enthusiastically to the 
convention event, and members attending 
the convention were shocked and sadden- 
ed the sudden loss. 


Surviving are his wife, Elsie, Salem; 
three sons, Kenneth, Manager of Allen 
Fruit Co., Harold, newspaper cartoonist 
and food broker, San Prancisco, and 
Wayne, music instructor at Richard; 
Washington; and seven grandchildren. 


LEONARD E. WOOD 


Leonard E. Wood, former president of 
the California Packing Corporation, died 
in San Francisco, Calif., December 31, 
at the age of 72 years. He had retired 
from active participation in the business 
in 1939 because of ill health. 


Mr. Wood was a native of Leadville, 
Colo., and came to San Francisco in the 
late 1890’s. He started work as an office 
boy with the J. K. Armsby Co. and rose 
sucessively through executive posts to 
his appointment in 1932 as president of 
the California Packing Corporation. In 
later years he became a director of the 
Bank of California, the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co. and the Alaska Packers 
Association. He was also a member of 
the board of governors of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Association. His sister, 
Leonora Wood Armsby, retired recently 
after serving 17 years as president of the 
Symphony Association. 


Mr. Wood is survived by his widow, 
Claudine; two sons, Leonard E. Jr. and 
Charles T. Wood; two stepchildren, 
Charles A. Gillespie and Jane G. Leddy, 
and a sister, Leonora Wood Armsby. 


form of improved morale and a better 
understanding of employees in the plant 
as human beings who want, above any- 
thing else, recognition as a “member of 
the team.” 


The ideas for methods improvement 
and cost reduction are there out in the 
plant in the minds of the supervisors and 
employees, but the employees must be 
taught how to find them. Training con- 
ferences such as the one outlined above 
can be the means of finding them, 


HARRY H. BRAKELEY, SR. 


Harry H, Brakeley, Sr., Secretary and 
Production Manager of Brakeley’s, Inc., 
Milford, Delaware canners, until his re- 
tirement in 1948, died of a corronary 
attack on Monday, 
Brakeley was about 91 years old and had 
been with the company since 1928. He 
had been in good health in recent years 
except for a broken hip, caused by a fall 
some years ago, from which, after an 
operation, he had recovered nicely. He is 
survived by his widow, and a son, Harry 
Brakeley, Jr. of Brakeley Food Products, 
Inc., Camden, New Jersey. 


DR. HOWARD S. FOUST 


Many Ohio canners learned with sor- 
row that their efficient, genial, respected 
and practical director of agriculture had 


passed away in a Columbus hospital on 4 


Christmas Day. It was on Tuesday, the 


22nd, when returning to his farm home ~ 
near Plain City, Ohio, that Dr. Howard ~ 


S. Foust, 61, was first stricken. 


Director Foust always remained a 
farm boy. Many times he said to this 
reporter: “I would not know what to do 
if I couldn’t go home to the country every 
night.” 

In addition to the home farm of 100 
acres, at Plain City, he also owned farms 
in Champaign, Franklin, and Union 
Counties. By efficient management he 
built his farm holdings to 417 acres. 

When Crampton (now Stokely-Van 
Camp) operated a tomato cannery at 
Plain City Director Foust was one of 


their growers. He retained his keen in- © 


terest in the canning industry until his 
death. 

Director Foust was a leader in any 
civic movement that was for community 
betterment. While he was a man of many 


interests he was never too busy to con- — 


tribute his part to many organizations. 

In 1949 Gov. Frank J. Lausche appoint- 
ed him director of agriculture and state 
fair manager. ‘Thru his sound manage- 
ment the State Fair became nationally 
known as one ‘of the best in the nation. 


Director Foust has always stressed the . 


importance of youth activities, and at the 
time of his death he was planning a 
million dollar Youth Center for such 
organizations as 4-H clubs and Future 
Farmers. It has been suggested that 
this Youth Center be called “Howard S. 
Foust Memorial Youth Center.” 

On January 2 Gov. Lausche announced 
that Andrew L. Sorensen, 51, Columbus, 
will be the new director, succeeding Dr. 
Foust. 

Mr. Sorensen is a country boy who 
worked his way through Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture where he 
was graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in agriculture. 

He comes to his new position from the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, USDA, 
where he was a special representative in 
charge of 16 New England and Mid- 
Western states serving the credit needs 
of the farmers in these states. 
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